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§xtfncL 

I HAVE had pleasure in preparing this slight sketch 
of Leyden's life at the request of the enterprising 
Border firm who publish this little volume. Neither 
Leyden's poetry nor his life should be forgotten. The 
former still deserves perusal for its healthful and vigor- 
ous tone and its genuine touches of Nature. The latter 
was ennobled by self-sacrifice, and distinguished by an 
unquenchable thirst after knowledge. Both may still 
serve to inspire high thought and pure ambition, and 
help us to preserve, as he did, amid the vicissitudes of 
life, "the unselfish heart, the innocence of youth." 

For my information, I am chiefly indebted to Sir 
Walter Scott's "Biographical Memoir" of the poet, 
first published in the Edinburgh Annual Register in 
1811; to Mr Robert White's "Supplement" to that 
memoir, published in 1858; and to the Rev. James 
Morton's " Life of Ley den," published along with an 
edition of his "Poetical Remains" in 1819. 

W. W. T. 

Kelso, July 5, 1875. 



—"A broken life 



Was his, alas ! with promise unfulfilled : 
A man 'mong men, who rose to what he was. 
In pure outcome of free spontaneous power 
His Gk)d had given ; and o'er his early bier 
Two Muses met, — ^the Muse of Scottish song, 
The Muse of Eastern lore, — ^to mourn him dead, 
To wail their broken hopes, but yet to joy 
That he had kept his dearest trust, his prayer, — 
Th' unselfish heart, the innocence of youth !" 

Professor Veitoh. 
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In the pleasant little village of Denholm, a few 
miles distant from the busy manufacturing town of 
Hawick, in a white cottage, roofed with thatch, which 
still stands, was bom John Leyden on the 8th of 
September, 1775. Though his parents were in very 
humble circumstances, they could yet tell him of his 
ancestors, who for long had Hved in the vale of the 
Teviot — one of whom had been distinguished for his 
valour, while another seems to have been somewhat of 
a versifier. About a year after his birth his parents 
removed to Henlawshiel, a lonely cottage standing 
under the shadow of "the rough skirts of stormy 
Kuberslaw," the bold hill which gives so much cha- 
racter to the district. His father was here employed 
in managing the fiEirm of a relative of his wife, and 
was able to bring up his family in circumstances of 
frugal comfort. 

Leyden was taught to read by his grandmother, 
and soon showed an ardent desire for information 
of all kinds. The Bible, the histories of Wallace 
and Bruce, the Atabim m^\^ ^SxiMse«s»sssss^^^ 
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Sir David Lmdaay's poetry, Paradise Lost, Fmd 
Chapman's Homer ore among tlie books he had access 
to, which attracted his earlieat attention. His love of 
books may he gathered from the trouble be took to 
obtain poaaession of the Arabian Mights' Entertain- 
ments. A companion had told him something of its 
contents, and he discovered that a copy of it was in the 
pOBsession of a blacksmith, who lived at a conaiderahle 
distance. Through snow and ice he went one winter's 
morning to get liberty from the blacksmith to peruse 
the volume in tbe "amitby." The son of Vulcan was, 
however, employed at a temporary job sojiie place 
further off. Nothing daunted, on the youthful student 
went, remained by tbe blackamitb all day, and at last 
iras rewarded for his pertinacity by receiving a present 
of tbe book. He returned borne after sunset worn out 
with fatigao and hunger. 

A Border peasant hoy at that time lived in an 
atmosphere of romantic tradition and exciting ballad. 
Young Leyden lent an attentive ear to the legendary 
strains of his native district, and seema abnost to 
have identified bimself with the foi^otten times 
which they recalled. Sir Walter Scott thinks 
that this greatly influenced his future character. 
" These songs and legends," he says, "became rooted 
in his memory, and he ao identified bis feelings with 
the wild, adventurous, and daring characters which 
they celebrate, that the associations thus formed in 
childhood and cherished in youth gave an eccentric 
and romantio tincture to bis own mind ; and many, if 
not all tbe peculiarities of his manner and habits of 
thinking; may be traced to his imitating the manners 
flffrf aesaming tbe tone of a Eordeiex oY ^oimet limes. 
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I 3*0 this may be ascribed his eager admiration of ad- 
' TenturouB deeds and military achievement, his con- 
tempt of lusury, his zealous and somewhat exclusive 
prefeience of his native district, an affected dislike to 
, the goufhron as the 'auld eiiemiea of Scotland,' an 
L eamoBt desire to join to the reputation of high literaiy. 
1 acquirements, the praise of an adept at all manly 
I Kxercises, and the disregard of ceremony, and bold, 
I tmdaunted bearing in society, which might be sup- 
[. posed to have characterized an ancient native of the 
I Border." 

At the village school at Kiikton, Leyden acquired 

lisome smattering of knowledge. When Scott was in 

B'this part of the country with Wordsworth in 1803, he 

I pointed out to him the schoolhouse to which Leyden 

L had walked some "miles every day across the moors 

O'hen a poor barefooted boy." His parents were not 

g in discovering that their eon possessed abilities of 

I mean order, and with that ambition which is ao 

jaracteristic of Scottish people in humble life, they re- 

Hved, if possible, to educate him for the " ministry." 

■Tith this view, when he was about twelve years old, 

key placed him under the care of the Eev. James 

L of Denholm, a Cameronian miniater, who 

rould doubtless instruct him in the elements of Greek 

I and Latin. The distance of Denholm from his cottage 

.s confiiderable, and an incident in connection 

with this fact reveals hia insatiable desire for information. 

TTja father wished to purchase a donkey &om i 

hour upon which he might ride to and from the i 

ter's ; but Leyden, fearing to incur the ridicule of the 

other boys, resolutely refused, till he discovered that 

the possessor of the aii\ma\ \vtiA. u. ^sa^\lw5*.^ 
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leaniect language, wliich he was willing to make 
of the bai^Q. 

After being with Mr. Duncan for two years, he was 
conaidered fit to proceed to the University of Edin- 
burgh. Hie father accompanied him twenty miles on 
his way with a horse, which they rode alternately. 
They then patted, the father returaing to his ordinary 
work, the boy going forth to the big world and the 
unknown future, lu some fine lines addressed to hiB 
shadow, he thua alludes to this time in the fourth part 
of his " Scenes of Infancy" : — 



" But when I left my father's old abode, 
And thou the Bole companion of mjr rosd, 
&a fisd I paus'd, and fondly looked behind. 
And aimoat deeni'd each face I met nnkind. 
While kindling hopes to bodiog feiirs gave place. 
Thou Boam'dat the ancient spirit of mj race. 
In statHod Fancy's oar I heai'd thco say, 
' Hn I I will meet thee after many a day, 
When yonth's Impatient joys, too fierce to last, 
And FiDcy's wild Ulnaiona, all are past ; 
TeB ! I will come when Bcenes of youth depart, 
To ask thee for thy innooenoe of heart — 
To ask thee, when thou hidst this light adieu, 
Ha ! wilt thou blush thy ancostora to yiow ?' " 



I 



When ho firet went to college, his gaunt and rustic 
figure, his high-pitched tone of voice, and his strongly 
provincial accent, afforded considerable amusement to 
bia fellow students; but many soon learned to value 
him tor his real worth. He remained five or six 
years in Edinbuigh, and made great progress in hi^ 
studies. Besides attending the classes necessary 
to fit him for the Chuteh, he took some of thu 
medical classes, and acquired a certain knowledge of 
French, Spanish, Italian, German, Icelandic, Hebrew, 
Arabic, aiid Persian. He also lieca,me au.yerficially 
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! acquaintod witli niany of the physical sciences. It 
I seemed to bo his object to learn so much of a science 
[ or language as to enable him, if necessary, to renew its 
I study on any future occaaion. If twitted on the mis- 
I cellaneous character of his studies, and the impossibility 
t of hia being able to possess any more than a very super- 
I fieial knowledge of any of them, he used to say, " Dash 
I it, man, never mind ; if you have the scaffolding ready 
you can run up the masonry when you ploaae." 

He spent the long Scotch vacations chiefly at home, 
and finding his father's httle cottage not very suitable 
for study, he need to seek out remote and secluded spots 
where ho could read, think, and work at his Iflisiire. 
In one of these spots he even erected a furnace by 
I which he might pursue some chemical researches. One 
L of his chief resorts was the Parish Church of Clivers, 
I situated in a lonely and romantic part of the country, 
t Burrounded by an old churchyard, and enclosed by 
I gloomy trees. The peasants deemed the church haunted 
I when not open for service, and when it became known 
I that Leydcn was engaged in studies which appeared trt 
I the rustic mind to be " uncanny," no ordinaiy interest 
I was excited, la bands they ^vould visit the church bi 
I see if they could discover anything to feed their love 
I of the marvellous. Leyden found their procedure fa 
I from beneficial to his studies, and resolved, if possib] 
I to frighten them away once and for ever. He an-^ 
I nounced, we have been told, that on a certain night 
I would "raise the Deil." A crowd having assembled, 
I in the dusky twilight, he stood waving wliat appeared 
[ to be ft magical wand, and uttering strange incan- 
tations. Suddenly, on a given signal, an accomplice 
L apjjeaied on the eccaa iieHBeA. \ja te^wjaa&'^iia 'e«&ial^ 
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Majesty. The roatica were not long in taking to their 
heels, rushing in violent haste from the spot, tumbling 
over graves and gravestones, and never halting till 
they had put a eonsiderahle distance between them and 
one whom they believed to be the arch-enemy of man- 
kind. From that time Leyden studied in peace. 

Though he hai few fiienda in the country, Leyden had 
many in Edinburgh — some not nndiatinguishej. Among 
these were the author of the " Pleasures of Hope ;" the 
Eev. Alexander Murray, a good oriental scholar, and 
afterwards for a short time Professor of Hebrew in the 
Univeraity of Edinburgh j WiUiam Erakine, author of 
a " Poetical Epistle from St. Kilda," whom he after- 
wards met in India j and Dr. Thomas Brown, the dis- 
tinguished Professor of Moral Philosophy. With the 
poet Campbell he afterwards quarrelled ; and Scott, in 
hia diary for 1826, speaking of Campbell, tella an 
amusing story of them. When Sir Walter repeated 
" Hohenlinden" to Leyden, he said — " Dash it, man, 
tell the fellow that I hate him ; but, dash him, he has 
written the finest verses that have been published these 
fifty yeaiB." Scott says, " I did my errand as faith- 
fully as one of Fomer's messengers ; and had for an- 
swer — ' Tell Leyden that I detest him, but I know the 
value of his critical approbation.' " When he heard of 
Leyden's going to India, Campbell Siud, "When Leyden 
comes back fiorn India what cannibals he wiU have 
eaten, and what t^ers he will have torn to pieces," 

At this early period, however, Scott and he had not 

met. The firat man of letters for whom he did any 

work was Dr. Eobert Anderson, who was the first 

writer to give to the pnbho a complete edition of 

_ HiglMi poBtrj from tlie time oE Chauce'c down to his 
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own day. Under his patronage Leyden contributed 
some pieces of poetry to the Edinburgh Magazine; and 
Sir Walter Scott tells ns he well remembers how often 
his attention was attracted to original and translated 
poetical pieces in that magazine about the years 1793 and 
1794, signed with the initials "J. L." These included 
translations from the Greek Anthology, from the Korse, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Syrian, and Persian. Here are two 
very fine and spirited translations from the Greek 
Anthology, which Lord Neaves, in his admirable little 
book on the subject, has rescued from the oblivion with 
which they were threatened. The first is " On an Eagle 
perched on the Tombstone of Aristomenes." 

" Majestic bird ! so proud and fierce, 

Why tower'st thou o'er that warrior's hearse ?" 
" I tell each god-like earthly king, 

Far as o'er birds of every wing 

Supreme the lordly eagle sails, 

Great Aristomenes prevails. 

Let timid doves, with plaintive cry, 

Goo o'er the graves where cowards lie : 

'Tis o'er the dauntless hero's breast 

The kingly eagle loves to rest." 

The other is firom the song of the Cretan warrior, bear- 
ing the name of Hybrias. 

" My spear, my sword, my shaggy shield ! 

With these I till, with these I sow ; 
With these I reap my harvest field — 

No other wealth the gods bestow : 
With these I plant the fertile vine. 
With these I press the luscious wine. 
My spear, my sword, my shaggy shield ! 

They naake me lord of all below, — 
For those who dread my spear to wield 

Before my shaggy shield must bow. 
Their fields, their vineyards, they resign, 
And all that cowards have is mine." 

His articles attracted mudi^^\ftTiSL<3t^^ 
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liimself a favoured guest in the hoiisos of majiy distin- 
guished liierati then in Edinbuigh — Mr. Richard 
Weher, Mr. Archihald Constable, Lord Woodhouselee, 
Mr. Henry Mackenrie, author of " The Man of Feel- 
ing," Sidney Smith, Sir Walter Scott, and others. 
He was a great friend of the Duchess of Gordon, and 
also of Lady Charlotte Campbell, to whom he dedicated 
hia " Scenea of Infancy." His appearance was striking, 
if somewhat peculiar. Scott descrihea him as being 
" of middle stature, of a frame rather thin than atrong 
built, but muscular and active, and well fitted for all 
those athletic exertions in which he delighted to he 
accounted a master." " In his complexion, the clear 
red upon the cheek indicated a hectic propensity, but 

, with his brown hair, lively dark eyes, and well-pro- 
portioned features, gave an acute and uitereating turn 
of expression to hia whole countenance." 

In aociety hia nature led him to be a little gauche. He 
could not brook to hear opinions set up from which ha 
differed, and choae every opportunity of expressing 
his own views. In doing so his manner became ex- 
cited, and his voice rose into what ho called his saw 
toma. Hia apiribs were generally very liigh, and he 
impreaaed people with a vivid sense that they were in 
the presence of a vigorous mind and a man of no ordinary 
character. He did not like to be shunted into a comer 
in society, no matter of whom it consisted. Scott nar- 
rates that one evening at a large and faahionable party, 
to many of whom Leyden was quite a stranger, silence 
being imposed for the purpose of a song, Leyden gave, all 
uninvited, a verae or two of a Border ditty, " with all the 
dissonance of an Indian war-whoop." A friend remoi^-j 

■■^trated with him on the subject aa Uwy walked hoi 
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wards, when he defended himself by saying — "Dash 
it, man, they would have thought I was afraid to sing 
before them." 

He was, however, very good-natured, and took no 
offence when twitted on the subject of his rough 
maimers and queer doings, A lady of rank made him 
dance with her one evening. He was either no adept 
at the art, or by his high spirits was led to perform 
some extraordinary antics, for next morning we hear of 
him sending her the following lines : — 

" Almira ? who is he, 



Foredoomed to lead the dance of life with thee ; 
But as thou tread'st the giddy circling maze 
Of airy fashion, where each step hetrays. 
Still faultless hold thy course, intrepid fair, 
Nor qxiite forget thy surly friend, 

The Beab." 

K Scott's narrative is to be trusted, his maimers 
were sometimes very extraordinary, but it is only 
fair to state that another biographer thinks Scott 
painted the peculiarities of his Mend in rather a 
grotesque maimer. Being in company with Eitson, 
the English antiquary, who had written a work against 
the use of animal food, an argument ensued upon the 
subject. Leyden maintained it was part of a masculine 
character to eat whatever came to hand, whether the sub- 
stance was vegetable or animal, cooked or uncooked. 
Going on the adage that "example is better than precept," 
he called for a raw beef steak, and ate it in the presence 
of the astounded and horrified antiquary, who ever after- 
wards regarded him as a "species of learned ogre." Scott 
also tells us that on one occasion he went to an evening 
party with a fragment of a human hand which he kti^ 
been dissecting in his podi^X., otv^ qtl ^'cro^fc q^^^s^sss 
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aming about musculat action, lie was " with dMci 
withheld from produciug this grUly evidence in support- 
of the argument which he maintained." Perhaps Scott 
may have made the moat of such stories, but he yielded 
to no one in admiration for Leyden'a fine qualities of 
" energy, application, and intelligence," which, speaking 
on this very subject, he says, " dignified his extrava- 
gancies, and vindicated his assumption of merit." He 
adds that it is extremely difficdt to " paint Im manly, 
generous, and friendly disposition." Scott is also 
anxious to put it on record that " if he despised the 
outworks of ceremony, he nevei' trespassed the 
tials of good breeding." Nor could he well do s( 
was at heart, in every sense, a gentlaman. 

Towards the close of 1797, he accompanied two pupils 
to the University of St. Andrews, and, no doubt, in the 
quiet of that academic town he found time for medita- 
tion and reading, as well as congenial society. At this 
time the name of Mungo Park was much in the mouth 
of the public, and Leyden, already deeply interested in 
everything connected with the East, was much at- 
tracted by the accounts of his travels and discoveries. 
They interested him so much that he resolved to study 
the whole subject of African travel, and as the result 
of his labours, he published in 1799 a volume entitled 
" A Historical and Philosophical Sketch of the Dis- 
coveries and Settlements of the Europeans in Northern 
and Western Africa at the close of the 18tb century." 
It was an excellent abridgement of the informa- 
tion afforded by travellers, and was well received. 
Curiously enough, however, there arose a nmionr 
iu his native district that he had in his book thrown 
d^oredit on some of Park's theories, and much 
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»nger was evinced ia regard to this. Being in 
Hawick at the time when the rumours were most prc- 
valentj he was told how highly popular feeling was 
touched by them, and advised to leave the town. He 
in reality on the eve of his departure, but his 
it was 80 roused bj this that he instantly stalked 
to the Market Place, where most of the people 
J assemhled, and where a troop of Roxburghshire 
Yeomanry, of whom he had been particularly cau- 
tioned to beware, were parading. Scott tells us he 
stalked up and down " humming surlily," like one of 
lian'a heroes, the fragment of a Border Bong — 



In May, 1798, he was "hcenaed" to preach the gospel 
by the Presbyteiy of St Andrews, and on hia return to 
Edinbui^h he offieiated in several pulpits. Though 
his sermons must have been good, and characterised hy 
literary ability, his manner was not particuloi-ly giace- 
fiil, and as a preacher ho cannot he said to have been 
very aucceasful. 

In the autumn of 1800, Leyden accompanied two 
young foreigners on a tour to the Highlands and 
Hebrides. This he enjoyed very much, and wrote 
several poems founded on the stories and traditions of 
tlie Celts. It is supposed that these have all perished 
with the exception of the " Mermaid of Corrievrekin," 
which he inscribed to Lady Charlotte Campbell, and 
published in the thiril volume of the " Border Min- 
strelsy." It is fluently written, and exhibits much 
imaginative power. Wlien Sir Walter Scott visited 
Conievrefcin for the coiupoaition o^ \3iia '^ \ista. "A "issil 
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Idea," he thus remembers and laments hia ; 
Leyden — 

— "Scarba'fl isle, whose tortnred shore 
Still rings to Carrie vrekin'a roar 

And lonely Colonaaj i 
— Soenea Bang by him who ainga no mora 
Hie bright and brief career is o'er, 

And muto his tnneful Btraine ; 
Qaennh'd is hia lamp ol varied lure. 
That loved the light of aong to pour ; 
A distant and a deadly shore 

E«s Leidbn's cold remains I" 

In 1801, he contributed the " Elf King," 
moat Stirling pieces, to Mr. Lewis' " Tales of Wonder ;' 
and in the following year he worked hard, along with 
Sir Walter Seott, in procuring materials for the 
"Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border," The essay on 
" Fairy Superstition " in the second volume was written 
by him, though " digested" and revised by the editor. 
He was of great service to Sir Walter in collecting the 
ballads of the Border from the oral recitation of the 
people. On one occasion a fragment of a most interest- 
ing ballad had been obtained, but nothing could be 
discovered of the complete poem, " to the great disturb- 
ance of the editor and his coadjutor." "Two days 
afterwards," says Sir Walter, " while the editor was 
sitting with some company after dinner, a sound was 
heard at a distance like that of the whistling of a 
tempest through the torn rigging of the vessel which 
scuds before it. The sounds increased as they ap- 
proached more near, and Leyden, to the great astonish- 
ment of such of the guests as did not know him, 
burst into the room, chanting the desiderated ballad 
with the most enthueiaetic gesture, and all the enei^ 
of the saw tones of his voice tJrcady commemorated. 
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^Bt turned out that he had 'walked between fotty and 
^^fty miles and hack again for the aole purpose of 
visiting an old person who possessed this precious 
remnant of antiquity." 

Leyden gave himself a tough piece of work whan 
he undertook to edit a curious and intereBling old 
book, entitled the " Complaynt of Scotland," pub- 
' liahed some time about tlie year 1548. This work 
^baa since been very carefully edited for the Early 
^Hnglish. Text Society hy Dr. J. A. H. Murray, who lb 
Hplfio a Borderer, snd, if we mistake not, also a native of 
Denholni. He mentions that Dr. Leyden's edition was 
limited to 150 copies, and speaks in high tfirms of the 
manner in which Leyden performed his difficult task. 
'' Leyden's work," he says, " is very carefully and faith- 
fully done, the few errors in the text which I have come 
upon occurring mainly in tliose leaves which were 
_, wanting in the copies to which the editor himself had 
I, and for which he was obliged to depend on the 
rork of otheis." The defects are spoken of as "minor," 
d the whole work as " a creditable piece of scholar- 
Ihip for the beginning of this century, when such low 
"dings prevailed generally as to the importance of 
1 accuracy — indeed, the editor was attacked by 
) less an authority than Pinkerton for not printing 
e text ' 08 a classic ' — i.e., cooking the spelling as he 
f would have done." "A long and valuable in- 
reduction," Dr. Murray continues, " though badly 
iged and sometimes irrelevant, displayed an im- 
lenae acquaintance with early hterature, and by the 
Recounts and specimens which it furnished of works 
mly existing in MS., or unique old im^Nssftssva, &S^ 
biucb to stimulate the formntioTv (i^ && ^ea,\* ■^TO:i*«ii4, 
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cluba of Scotland a geperation t^o, whicli again, in tl 
turn, paved the way for the Early English Text s 
kindred popular Societies of the present day. Re- 
marks on the language, for which Leyden was specially 
fitted, and which would have been a real gain to Scot- 
tish philology, clearing the subject of the fantastic 
nonsense with which Pinkerton and his followers 
mantled to invest it, he was obliged for want of apace 
to omit. His glossary, however, is of very considerable 
value, and the information contained in it has been 
largely used by others with and without acknowledg- 
ment." It will be seen from these remarks of a 
thoroughly competent judge that Leyden rendered no 
small service to the study of philology and the litera- 
ture of a bygone age when he edited the " Complaynt 
of Scotland." 

About this time he also edited Wilson's "Clyde," 
and published it, with some other pieces, under the 
title, " Scottish DeacriptiYe Poems." Mr. Jolin Wilson 
was the first librarian of a well-known hbrary in 
Greenock. In his edition of " The Clyde," Leyden telle 
us that on receiving this appointment, Wilson was re- 
(juired by the magistrates and ministers to abandon "the 
pro&ne and unprofitable art of poem-maldng." But the 
phrase, which has obtained a proverbial and somewhat 
jocular currency in connection with Greenock, and led 
to many a laugh against it, was really never used in thp 
matter j but was, as may be seeu on reference to his 
autobiography, the invention of John Gait the novelist, 
to whom Leyden had applied for assistance in the col- 
lection of bit^'aphical materials. "I should not omit," 
he there says, " to mention a laughable error of which 
-f ims guilty in this affair, Whea the v«t was ap- 
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itfld to the school, the magistrates, for good and sub- 
Ltial reasonSj best known to themselveB, stipulated 
that he should forego poetiy, and on speaJcing of the 
stipulation, I said it was required on taking charge of 
the school that he should cease to cultivate ' the pro- 
fane and unprofitable art of poem-maMng.' I had 
nothing in view save a fling at the boas-headed haihes ; 
but Dr. Leyden took the joke as no jest, and with foot 
and hand uplifted declaimed on the Presbyterian 
b^otiy at great length, as may be seen in hia book to 
this day," For six months he edited a new series of 
Scots Magasim, published by Mr. Constable, He 
also busy with his " Scenes of Inlancy." Of this, 
le poem by which he ia beat known, he wrote large 
jwrtions in Scott's cottage at Lasawade, The Et 
trick Shepherd mentions hearing Scott speak of the 
extraordinary facility with which Leyden wwte. After 
having written for some time, he would read his verees 
to Scott, adopt his advice, and then set to work to alter, 
amend, and compress Ihem into about haTf the origiual 
number of verses. 

At this time he depended chiefly upon private tuition 
for a living, and both he and hia friends began to get 
anxious about a more permanent source of revenue, and 
employment more suited and congenial to his talents 
and tastes. He had not succeeded In getting a parish, 
though, had ho remained at home a little longer, his 
infiuential friends and his own merits would most 
certainly have obtained a living for him. But 
his own wish was to go abroad and explore the Far 
^aet, and an ambition to ext«nd the bounds of literary 
pod geographical knowledge was constantly hanntin.% 
Bbn. "The diacoveriea q£ ^\Bi]g;jT*^it.\saws*jdli.''Kia. 
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very sltimbera." Ho replied to all objections as to tlift 
risk to be incurred in tbe words of Osaian — " Di 
Cuchullin will be renowned or dead," 

In 1800, he applied to tbe African Society to 
sent out as an explorer — a circumstance which mi 
his friends hasten to do what they could to obtain for 
him an appointment wliich would at once gratify hie 
restless desire, and secure him a permanent income, in a 
sphere in which his talents and love of linguistic investi- 
gation might be of real service. Unfortunately, the only 
appointment that could be secured for him was one 
which required not only a knowledge of medicine, but 
a surgeon's degree. Nothing daunted by the condition, 
Leyden intimated his readiness, and with alacrity set 
himself to tlie task of qualifying himself for the ap- 
pointment. In doing so, his wonderful powers of 
application and intelligence were severely taxed and 
marvellously displayed. Ho passed tbe examination 
for a surgeon's degree with credit ; but Scott tells us 
he vras so incautious as to boast of his success after so 
short a career of study a little too loudly, and he was 
obliged to obtain hia degree of M.D. from the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. Having secured this, he at once 
set himself to the mastery of a variety of orientAl 



About the middle of December, 1804, he hade fare- 
well to his fiiends, and proceeded to Eoxbutghshire to 
take leave of his parents, intending to go right on to 
London. Some accident, however, made him change 
his intentions. His unexpected arrival in Edinburgh, 
says Scott, was picturesque and somewhat startling. 
" A party of his friends had met in the evening to talk 
over hia merits, and to drink, in Scottish phrase, liis 
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^moTudlie. While about the mtclimg hour they were 
^iiovniing a solemn bumper to his health, a figure buiBt 
into the room, muffled in a seaman's cloak and travel- 
ling cap, covered with snow, anil distinguishable only 
. by tho sharpness and ardour of the tones with which 
e exclaimed, ' Dash it, boya, here I am ^ain,' " 

He Iiad good letters of introduction jrom his fiiende 

3 men of letters in London. He seems to have lived 

hiefly with Mr. George Ellis, author of " Specimens 

' Ancient English Poetry." "While in Mr. Ellis' 

louse, anxiety and over-work brought on a sharp iU- 

I, which, huweverj in all probabihty was the means 

f saving hia life. But for his illness he would have 

iiledinthe"Hindostan,"whichwaswrecked going down 

Siannel, and a great aumbcrof passengers were drowned. 

J thus writes about it — " I feel a strange mixture of 

inity and satisfaction, and begin to trust my fortune 

lore than ever." Before he left London, he finished 

1 of Infancy," the last part of which is 

11 of pathetic and touching allusions to his position. 

'He trusted the revision of the whole poem to some of 

his Edinbuigh fiienda. Thoy seem to have exercised 

their duty pretty rigorously, for we find hint thus 

mting to Mr. Eallantyne, publisher and printer — " I 

mcy you expect to receive a waggon-load, at least, of 

s for your midwife skill in swaddling my bant- 

io tight that I fear it will be strangled in the 

growth ever after. On the contrary, I have in my own 
mind been triumphing famously over you and your 
BBor-witted, hair-splitting, intellectual associate, whose 
8 I do not pretend to think anything like equal to 
ugh, before I left Scotland, I thought thaoi. 
igly acute; but I fancy \iUexft ^a wi-tBs{&iis.%"'is.. t. 
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London atmoapherQ which greatly brightana the nU*^ 
Jerstanding and furtieLes the taste, Thie is ali the 
vengeance you have unfortunately left in my power, for 
I fdnuerdy am of opinion that yon onght to have 
adopted tho alterations in the first sheet, which I think 
most indntitably better than those you retained. The 
veraea you excluded were certainly the most original in 
all the second canto, and certainly the next best to the 
' Spectre Ship ' in the whole poem ; and I defy you 

and , and the whole Edinburgh Bevtew, to impeach 

their originohty. And what is more, they contained 
the winding-aheet of the dead child, wet with a 
mother's repining tears, which was the very idea for 
the Bake of which I wrote the whole episode ; so you 
have curtailed what I liked, and left what I did not 
care a eispenee about, for I would not liave been half 
so enraged if you had omitted the whole episode, and, 
what is more provoking than all, you expect the appro- 
Ijation of every man of taate for this butchery, this 
mangling and botching ! By Apollo, if I knew of any 
man of taste that approved of it, I would cut his tongue 
out," Having thus good-naturedly delivered himsQlf 
on the revisionists, he thus winds up ; — " Now, my 
dear Eallantyne, though I lift up my voice hke a 
trumpet against your had taate in criticism, yet I ^ve 
you all due credit for good intentions, and my warmest 
thanks for the trouble you have taken, only do not talk 
of men of taate approving of your vile critical razors — 
razors of scarification. Commend me warmly to your 
good motherly mother and your brothere. 1 shall be 
liappy to hear of you and from you in my exile j and. 
believe ma, my dear Ballantyne, to he, youra moat sf 
ffiiTa/ft JoSN Leydes" 
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He left for India in April, never to return — one of a 

i that time aouglit that country with no 

other wish than to extend our knowledge of oriental 

literature, and to enrich our stock of learning by their 

1 investigations. Shortly before he left, a Vacancy 

^occiuTed in Duddingston, one of the loveliest 

arishea in Scotland. Had he chosen, he might have 

fliad tie living, and remained at home comfortably 

among and near all his friends ; but he would not re- 

e his purpose, saying to a friend — " It is too late 

i ; the die is cast — I cannot recede." 

He arrived at Madras on the 19th of August, 1803, 

1 rather indifferent health, after a voyage of nearly 

lis. The first impressions of the society 

* amongst which he found himaeK by so acute and 

intelligent an observer, cannot iail to be interest- 

i says he found the public men composed 

sets, " The mercantile party, consisting 

(chiefly of men of old standing, versed in trade, 
luid inspired with a spirit in no respect superior to 
tiiat of the most pitiful pettifogging pedlar, nor in 
their views a whit more enlarged ; in fact, men whose 
sole occupation is to mikke money, and who have no 
I name for such phrases as national honour, public spirit, 
^Kf" patriotism — men, in short, who would sell theii 
^^Ktonour, or their country's credit, to the highest bidder, 
^V%ithout a shadow of scrapie. ^Vhat is more unfor- 
I tunate, this is the party tliat stands highest in credit 
with the East India Company, There is another party 
for whom I am more at a loss to find an epithet. They 
||flaniiot with propriety be termed the anti-moreantilo 
j»rtj, as they have the interests of our national com- 
merce more at heart than ftvft (J'^lfa«ta■l^s^^ K^'e^^^as* 
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discovered that we are not merely merchants in India, 
but legislators and governors, and they assert that 
conduct there ought to be calculated for stability and 
security, and equally marked by a wise internal ad- 
ministration of justice, financial and political economy, 
and by a vigilant, firm, and steady system of external 
politics. This claBS is represented by the first as only 
actuated by the spirit of innovation, and tending to 
embroil us everywhere in India. Its members consist 
of men of the first abilities, as well as principles, that 
have been drafted &om the common professional routine 
for difficult or dangerous service. I fancy this division 
applies as much to Boiabay and Bengal as to Madras, 
Afl to the members of my own profession, I found them 
in a state of complete depression, so much eo that the 
Commander-in-Chief had assumed all the powers of the 
Medical Board, over whom a court-martial was at that 
time impending. The medical line had been from time 
immemorial shut out from every appointment except 
professional, and the emoluments of these bad been 
greatly diminished just before my arrival. In this 
situation I found it very difficult at first what to re- 
solve on. I saw clearly that there were only two routes 
in a person's choice — firet, to sink into a mere profes- 
sional drudge, and by strict economy to collect a few 
thousand pounds in the ccrnrse of twenty years; or, 
secondly, to aspire a little beyond it, and by a superior 
knowledge of India, its laws, relations, poHtics, and 
languages, to claim a situation, somewhat more re* 
spectable, in addition to those of the line itself.' 

Fortunately, he was not long in securing such an 
appointment. On the recommendation of Sir William 
BentiBck, he obtaiaed the situatloii ot nwiiMl o^iatant 
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the Mysore Survey, The occupation was conge 
to Mm, though he found the marching and counter- 
marching in the heat of the sun very iatiguing to a 
constitution that never fiom the first seemed to stand 
the chmate. He talks of the following heavy catalogue 
of languages engaging hia attention : — Arabic, Persic, 
Hindostani, Mahratta, Tamal, Telenga, Canara, Sanscrit, 
Malayalam, Malay, and Armenian. He continues a most 
interesting letter to hia iidend Ballantyne, by asking 
him to request his brother Alexander, sometimes on a 
Saturday night, precisely at eight o'clock, for his sake, 
to play "Gingling Johnnie" on his flageolet; and ends 
thus — ^"If I hatl you both in my tent, you should 
'drink yourselves drunk -with wine of Shiraz, which is 
Eastern Falemian, in honour of Hafez, our Persian 
Anacreon. As for me, I often drink your health in 
iButer (ohon a ree !) having long abandoned both wine 
and animal food, not from choice, but dire necessity." 
Though in bad health, he never appears to lose his 
spirits, and from the quaintly humorous remarks ho 
makes from time to time in hia letters to hia friends, 
that much of the old fim is still left in him. 
e complains of none of hia old friends answering hia 
itteis. He imagines some of hia own letters must 
icarriad, and, in the absence of any conununica- 
ion from home, asks, with an emphasis which it is ud- 
lary to repeat, " How is it possible for me to divine 
rhich of my letters arrive at their destination and which 
noti" He had written so many letters that he resolved 
write out the hundred, and " if none of my centenary 
in answer, why, then, farewelL " He ia almos 
lid to inquire for anybody, lest it should turn out 
ilhat for a long time they Taava \ifeeiv 4.%^ iv-sA-^s^isssA.. 
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During his voyage to Puloo Penaug, to which place h 
was obliged to resort for Ha health after being only a short' 
time in the country, his vessel was chased by a French 
privateer, a circumstance which called forth his "Ode to 
ft Malay Oris" or dagger, fuU of Border spirit and martial 
lire. At Prince of Wales' Island he remained some 
time, made many friends, and collected material for 
liis elaborate and interesting " Dissertation on the 
Langnagea and Literature of the Indo-Chinese Na- 
tiona," which is printed in the tenth volume of the 
"Asiatic Eesearches." He left Penang in 1806, imd went 
to Calcutta, where, during a year of bad health, he 
wrote an essay on the Indo-Peraian, Indo-Cliinese, 
and Dekkani languages, which was the means of his 
being placed on the establishment of the Government 
College with a settled salary. Shortly afterwards he 
was elected Professor of Hindostani, a post, however, 
which he resigned on being appointed by Lord Minto, 
then Governor-General, to the Judgeship of the twenty- 
four Pargunnaha of Calcutta. In this capacity he had to 
act both as a magistrate and a soldier, and discharged 
his duties with so much zeal and credit that he publicly 
received the tbanlts of Lord Minto and the Govern- 
ment, This post, also, he resigned when in 1800 he 
waa appointed a Commissioner of Eeijuests in Calcutta, 
Ho did not, however, hold this office long, for in the fol- 
lowing year ho had the good fortune to be promoted by 
Lord Minto to the office of Assay-master of the Mint at 
Calcutta. This was a position of importance, comfort, 
and for him almost affluence; and its duties enabled 
him to continue the studies, to which he was so much 
devoted. Sir John Malcolm writes of the marvellous 
'iptitude be bad for the rapid acquisition at language-') 
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and their aflfinities. "He exhibited," he says, "an 
unexampled facility, not merely in acquiring them, 
but in tracing their affinity and connection with 
each other; and from that talent, combined with his 
taste and general knowledge, we had a right to expect, 
from what he did in a very few years, that he would, 
if he had lived, have thrown the greatest light upon 
the more abstruse parts of the history of the East. In 
this curious but intricate and rugged path we cannot 
hope to see his equal." 

He would work, no matter how prostrate he was from 
the eflfects of the climate. One day, when his life was 
nearly despaired of, the doctor told him he would die 
if he did not leave off his studies and remain quiet. 
" Very well, Doctor," was his reply; " you have done 
your duty, but you must now hear me ; / cannot he 
idle, and whether I die or live, the wheel must go round 
to the last." Nor during the period of his hard work 
in India did his Muse slumber. Amongst other verses, 
we have some touching ones, showing how keenly the 
exile felt his distance from the land of his birtL In 
some spirited verses upon the " Death of Nelson" there 
occur the following vigorous lines, full of genuine 
poetic fire : — 

"Blood of the brave, thou art not lost 

Amid the waste of waters blue ; 
The waves that roll to Albion^s coast 

Shall proudly boast their sanguine hue : 

And tiiou shalt be the vemal dew 
To foster valour's daring seed ; 

The generous plant shall still its stock renew, 
And hosts of heroes rise when one shall bleed.** 

He never forgets to write home, and his letters to his 
parents continue to the last full of filial affection and 
respect. 
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In 1811 he accompanied Lord Mmto in the expedi- 
tion agaimt Java ; and in a letter, which, though it 
contains some expressions almost of foreboding, is yet 
full of life and hope, he deacritea himself aa heing 
highly delighted at the prospect of seeing " a very 
curious and fine country, with which the English are 
very little acquainted." During a tedious voyage, the 
company on board the "Phwnix" had, no douht, 
ample time for talk, and, aa the result of some banter, 
two of his fellow passengers offered to wager h'"i a 
sum of money that he would not climb to the top of 
the Eoyals — it having been previously arranged that 
on reaching the top he was to he seized and bound, and 
feept till he paid a fine. Eeoching the top, he per- 
ceived the snare set for him. He hastily grasped a 

I rope, and slid down by its means, cutting bis hands 
J, His attitude, we ahould think, must have 

[ afforded much amusement, but he won his bet. He 
would have none of the money, however, and tossed 

I the order into the sea. During the voyage he speaks 
of being "very squeamish," and asserts that the 
" water was abominable, being the very quintessence of 

I all the corpses in the Ganges," After a short stay 
I Madras, the expedition started for Java in the 
Modeste" on the 24th of April. Lord Minto seems 

I to have been much struck with him. In a letter which 
le light for the lirst time, some fourteen years 
ago, on the occasion of the inauguration of the monument 
to Leyden in his native village, his lordship speaks of his 
" etupondouB" learning, his " nniveraal" scholarship, his 
" minute and extensive" knowledge, which "ia always 
'u hia pocket, at his finger ends, and on the tip of his i 
azgfTja" " I do not believe," he goes on to say, "sogreat 
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great a talker before. ... A 
feature of hia converaation is a shrill, pierciag, amd, at 
same time, grating voice, A frigate is not near laige 
mgh to place theear at the proper point of hearing. His 
idience ia always Buffering the same sort of strain which 
the eye experiences too near an object which it ia to 
examine attentively." Lord Minto goes on to mention 
that he had not learned to speak English either in 
"pronunciation or idiom, though, as he uses the 'words of 
learned conversation,'" thedefectia more conspicuous in 
the former. " In all these respects, he is as faithful tc 
' Scenes of Infancy' as if he had never quitted Te'ot 
water, or seen anything more like a ship than a pair of 
troughs in Conker's haugh pool. ... It may, per- 
haps, be rather in written than spoken language that 
he is so astonishingly learned, and it may be the gift 
of pens rather than tongues tliat has fallen upon him, 
If he had been at Babel, he would infallibly have 
led all the languages there ; but, iu the end, they 
lUst all have mei^ed in the Te'otdale," 
This statement is borne out by a story that is told of 
by Sir John Malcolm. Sir John was moat anxioUB 
arrival in Calcutta, he should make a, 
ivourable impression on the English eommunitj there. 
For any sake," be says, " learn a little English, 
be silent upon literary subjecte, except among 
irary men!" "Learn English!" Leyden exclaimed, 
it was trying to learn that language that 
spoilt ray Scotch; and as to being sUent, I will pro- 
mise to hold my tongue, if you will make fools hold 
tlieiTs." Lord Minto bears testimony to his wonderful 
wledge of geography and philology, and concludes 
letter by saying: "His pen is sober, steaA^,' 
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else, lucid, and well fed with useful as well aa curious 
matter. Hia reaaomiig is just, hia judgment extremely 
Bound, and his principles always admiraMc. Hia mind 
is upright and independent, hia character spirited and 
generous, with a strong leaning to the chiTalrous, and 
in my own experience, I have never found any trace 
either of wrong-head, or oi an impracticable or un- 
pleasant temper," 

On the 4th of August the British forces landed in 
Java, and on the Jth they took poasesaion of Batavia. 
Here Leyden employed every moment in investigating 
the literature of the place. On his way to explore a 
library reported to contain an excellent collection of 
oriental manuacripta, he turned aaide into a low room 
in the public buildings, which contained some Java- 
nese curioaities. The place had not been aired for 
long, and was impregnated with poisonous effluvia. 
He remained here for an undue time, and seems to have 
hence caught a mortal fever. He waa seized with sict- 
iiess and shivering, and, after three days' illness, died on 
the 38thof August, 1811, in tlie thirty-sixth year of his 
age — an age which has proved fatal to so many sons of 
genius. 

Short aa waa his residence in India, he yet accom- 
plished much that has proved valuable to the student 
of ita various languages. Lord Cockbum says of htm 
that " had he been spared he woidd have been a star in 
the East of the first magnitude." Mr, William Erskine, 
writing some years after hia death, says: — "It forms 
his liigheat and peculiar eulogium to remember that in 
the course of eight years' residence in India, pursued by 
ill health, burdaned hy official duties, and distracted by 
divereitj of pursuits, he nearly effected for Asia, what 
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to this hour, and after the lapse of centuries, all the 
talents, and research, and labour, and literary quiet of 
all the learned men and literary bodies of Europe have 
but very imperfectly accomplished for that quarter of 
the world — a classification of its various languages and 
their kindred dialects." Two volumes containing some 
of the fruits of his labours were published at different 
times after his death. " Malay Annals," with an intro- 
duction by Sir Thomas Stamford Kaffies, was published 
in 1821. This was followed in 1826 by the " Memoirs 
of Zehir-ed-din Mohammed Baber, Emperor of Hindos- 
tan." Leyden left the work incomplete, but Mr. Erskine 
afterwards completed and published it for the benefit of 
his friend's father. 

Nor, amid his other work, was Leyden unmindful 
of the higher interests and the spiritual welfare of the 
people amongst whom he was settled. He did a good 
work in translating the Scriptures into various oriental 
languages, as the following sentences from the Reports 
and Proceedings of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
show. In the Eeport for 1st May, 1 8 1 1 , we read that Dr. 
Leyden, whose knowledge of the dialects is there stated 
to be unrivalled, " has submitted to the Corresponding 
Committee of Calcutta proposals for procuring versions 
in the following languages : — ^The Siamese, Macassar, 
Bugifi, Afghan, Rakheng, Maldivian, and Jaghetai. 
This engagement has been fulfilled with respect to four 
.of the proposed versions." Before long these proposals 
were so far completed. A little more than a year after 
this, we find the following recorded in the minutes of 
the Corresponding Committee: — "Dr. Leyden has de- 
livered to the Secretary the following gospels in MS. — 
viz., 1. Pashtu — MattheVs C3rOs^^\\ ^«^^ ^'sis^^. 
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2. Maldiviao] — the foiu- Gospels. 3. Eallocb— 
Mark's Gospel 4. Macassar — St. Mark's Gospel. S. 
Bugis — St. Mark's Gospel" It is eatiefactoiy to think 
that he found time to engage in this important taf^. 
This fact has been overlooked, as already pointed 
out, by all his previous biographers, and there is 
pleasure in recording it, both for the fact itself and 
the light which it throws upon the deeper aspects of 
hia character. 

It will be one hundiiid years on the 8th of September j 
since Leyden was born, and it is pleasing to think tht 
line who was so remarkable for force and originality d 
character, who sang ho sweetly, and gave such an 
to the study of languages — a study which since ] 
day has won such splendid eonquests^is still ho^ 
in affectionate remembrance by his couuti'ymen. 
one loved hia native country better than he t 
few had so much of the true Border spirit, 
one of those who sing because they must, and \ 
character of his rause was moulded by the scei: 
of his native hills and dales. As you read 
poetry, you can almost hear the murmur of 
native rivers, and the sighing of the trees by i 
banks, so eloquent of many an old tale of love and batti 
An affecting and interesting illustration is given of I 
Border spirit when stretched upon a sick-bed i 
It waa told him that when by mistake a fire was kindH 
on one of the mountain beacons, as the signal of invaaiori, 
the mountaineers marched with incredible awiftnoas into 
Hawick to the notes of the slogan of the Elliots. Bis 
countenance lit up with enthusiasm, and springing from 
his bed with strange melody and gesticulations, the 
martial spirit of the man found expression in the words 
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^f that slogan, as he shouted aloud, " Wha daur meddle 
wiVme, wha daur meddle wi' meV* 

We are far from claiming for Leyden the highest 
poetic genius ; but we claim for him true poetic inspira- 
tion, to which was added a true love and patriotic 
ardour for his native scenes, a marvellous delicacy of 
perception, and a sweet *and tender power of expression. 
To him the trees by the banks of the Teviot were hung 
with " viewless harps," which 

'■'■ Sigh the soft airs they learnt when time was young, 
And those who tread with holy feet the ground 
At lonely midnight, hear their silver sound : 
"When river breezes wave their dewy wings, 
And lightly fan the wild enchanted strings." 

No more attentive ear than his ever listened to the 
music of those viewless harps, and in his poetry and 
ballads we may hear its echoes. While he wrote, his 
heart was full of Border story, Border scenery, and 
also Border people. 

^* Careless of fame, nor fond of praise, 

The simple strains spontaneous sprung; 
For Teviot*s youths I wrote the lays, 
For Border maids my songs I sung." 

Discursive and unequal as his longest poem, " Scenes 
of Infancy," is, it is yet well worthy of perusal, not only 
by those who "hear the murmuring song of Teviot's 
stream," " like music melting in a lover's dream," but 
by all who appreciate a faitliful and loving interpreta- 
tion of nature, and vigorous and musical verse. 

On the green of the pretty little village of Denholm 
stands a tasteful monument to his memory. It bears the 
following inscription: — "To the Memory of the Poet and 
Oriental Scholar, John Leyden, whose genius, learning, 
and manly virtues were an Yioxvovvc \»\iv% ^!ft^ss^Jc^^^ss!^ 
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shed a lustre on hia native Teviotdale. This mominieiit 
was erected by public snljacription, a.d. 1861," This 
is on tha north front of the raomuuont. The Bonth 
contains his aamc and the dates and places of his birth 
and deatli. On the east aide are the following, lines 
from his " Scenes of Infancy :"— 

" Dear nsti™ yallcjB ! may ye long retain 

The oharter'd froedora o! tho mountain atrain! ^- 

Long mid your soundiag glades, in union Bwciet. ^M 

May rural innocence and beauty meet '. ^U 

And still be duly heard, at twiligbt cslm, ^M 

From erery cat the peasant's ohauntod psalm!" ^| 

On the remaining aide are Sir Walter Scott's lines 
written at Corrievrekm after Leyden'e death, and 
already quoted by ua. The mute atone stands there 
hard by the cottage where he was bom, and is eloquent 
not only of a great man's memory, but of the apprecia- 
tion in which that memory has been held by his 
countrymen. But great gifts and a beautiful charaotei' 
cannot be conflneii in a monumental tomb, though 
every stone may have been laid by loving and admiring 
hands. Tiicy have a principle of undying vitality 
within them, and it is because tlie sweet strains the 
poet aung still continue to charm men and women, to 
elevate their characters and soothe their sonls ; it is 
because the study to which he gave an impetus is 
advancing on its triumplial march of conquest; it is 
because his character is an influence for good, and has 
stirred, perchance, the fires of seH-aacriflce or patriotism 
in many hearte, that we have taken upon ouraelves to 
draw attention to his memory, and that those who love 
hia character and his poetry are looking forward to keep- 
ing his approaching centenary-. That such a celebration J 
sjioald be held seems both rig^ii a^iul. fLUu\:g. ScotcJ 
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men have always delighted to honour the memory of 
their departed worthies, and it wiU he an evil day for 
them when they cease, to do so, or fail to draw fresh 
draughts of inspiration from the lives of men who 
have illimiinated. their native hills and straths with the 
light of their genius or their valour. 



iiWT m m~ 



-^rr^iT 



E'en as I muse, my former life returns, 
. And yonth*B first ardour in my bosom bums. 
Like music melting in a lover^s dream, 
I hear the murmuring song of Teviot's stream :* 

* Thtt river Teviot, which gives its name to the district of Teviotdale, 
rises in an elevated mountainous tract in the south of Scotland, ftom a 
rude rock, termed the Teviot-stone, descends through a beautiftil pastoral 
dale^ and fiJIs into the Tweed at Kelso. The vale of the rlv«c\&«3&«^^ 
thirty miles in length, and compreheaOA erjcrj "swi\^ ^1 ''«^^^ 'S^»^ 
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PART I. 



Ben sairno i verdi poggi, e le sonanti 
Selve romite, e Tacque 
Che son le mie riccnezze inni soavi: 
Alor la cetra consacrar mi piaoque — 

Mbnzini. 



Sweet scenes of youth, to faithful memory dear, 

Still fondly cherisli'd with the sacred tear, 

When, in the soften'd light of summer skies. 

Full on my soul life's first illusions rise ! 

Sweet scenes of youthful hliss, unknown to pain ! 

I come, to trace your soothing haunts again. 

To mark each grace that pleas'd my stripling prime. 

By ahsence haliow'd and endear'd hy time. 

To lose amid your winding dells the past : — 

Ah ! must I think this lingering look the last? 

Ye lovely vales, that met my earliest view ! 

How soft ye smil'd, when Nature's charms were new ! 

Green was her vesture, glowing, fresh, and warm, 

And every opening grace had power to charm ; 

While as each scene in living lustre rose, 

Each young emotion wak'd from soft repose. 

E'en as I muse, my former life returns, 
And youth's first ardour in my bosom bums. 
Like music melting in a lover's dream, 
I hear the murmuring song of Teviot's stream :* 

* The river Teviot, which gives its name to the district of Teviotdale, 
rises in an elevated mountamous tract in the south of Scotland, from a 
rude rock, termed the Teyiot-stone, descends through a beautiftil nastoral 
dale, and &lls into the Tweed at Kelso. The vale of the rlv«ev&^S»s^^ 
thirty miles in length, and compTeh.«itfl& e^erj -svaNsJc^ ^1 -^^^^ T^ssr 
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The crisping mye, that on tlio waters lie, 
Depict a paler moon, a faintor sky ; 
While through invDrted alder boughs below 
The twinkling atara with greener Inatre glow. 

On thase fair banks thine itocient itnrdH no mora, 
Enchanting stream ! their melting nurabers ponr : 
Bat still their viewloas harps, on pophirs hung, 
Sigh the soft aira thoy leam'd when time was young : 
And those who tread with holy feet the ground. 
At lonely midnight, hear their silver sonnd ; 
When river breoaea wmo their dewy wijigs, 
And lightly fan the wild Dnohanted strings. 

What earthly hand presumes, aspiring bold, 
The airy harp of ancient hards to hold. 
With ivy's sacred wraatli to erowa his head. 
And load the phuntivo chorus of the dead — 
He round the poplar's base shall nightly atrew 
The willow's pointed leaves, of pallid blae, 
And still restrain the gaze, rovorted keen. 
When round him deepen sighs from ahspes onscen, 
And o'er bis lonely head, like summer bees. 
The leaves self-moving tremble on the trees. 

turcAqiiD, and beautiful scoaery. The first part of its cuurGe in do 
itnd overshiLdaWBil by- abrupt and ravage blUe, divaraiflod with ra 
imaa doollvltlos, ondlhulastio copseB of uatunil wood. Benoatli Hawuut 
the vule opens, and sevorol beautind mniintaln stream! fall Into the riier. 
The moaobw-BTOQnd becomea mora BstaOHlye, and thu dBolivitioB more 
soaceptibla of cultivation ; but. In the dlstauoe, dork bE&tba are Htjll soim 
descending from the mountoinj^ whtnh nt jntorvals encroac}] on the Breen 
banks of the livar. Ah fbe btroam approaches the Tweed, tho aoonery 
, ™j..." a J ._ .! ^_ii — i. ,,^1— rivBlB thEboaulj 

of the rivor, biit 

IBS its accapUMon 

of ooiintiy which hos bo- 



IB vipinity of 1 

Tho name of Tcvlotdali 

iprehends 



aiderablB antlqullj— fa not conflnod Holaty to 
' Is the county of Bcxburgh. In ai 



tween tbs ridga of Chovlot and the . . _ . . 

of thla fhmtlor-dlstrlot, tnurad to war IWim thou- infancy, had at an earlj 
period of Bcottiflh history attained a high military reputation ; aud tho 
term TesHalitua, or niBnofToviotdale, acBms to have boon once employed 
oa a aenoia] epithet li^r the JfaiefhVA in the soutii of 3cotEand. Thoy de- 
voted thamBBlvsB to the life nf the predatory warrior and the ahoimord, 
and the intervolfl of thair Incursions wore ofUn amployeJ m celabratliw 
their marl^ exploits- Benoo, this district bocaroe the veiy cradle of 

onor^fOtic war-songa <a the LiddesdoLa bordnrurs, to tha sott and lutbeUc 
bie-atralna of tho bonks of tho Tweed. Tlioso wild, but nlenalng, me- 
morlali of former tlmoa, tliongb fiiding llist with evoiy inDovation ot 
manners, sUh survive In tbamemory of the older peaoonts; and ai>oetleal 
dBsoription of the striking' features ot tha country seemed natuiBlly to 
demand allusions to them. Tlieee allusions would Mve been mOFO tte- 
quentbad not tho subject received ample lUaatintlon hi "The Minstrelsy 
oflbo BeoUlah Solder," tha work of a muBh-eBtsesisd. ktsnd. 
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Wheu mom's first rays fall qniTaring on tlia strand, 
Then is the time to aketsh the daring hand, 
And aoiLtch it from the bendiug poplar pale, 
The mDgic harp of ancient TeTiotdale. 

IF thou, AureliB, bleaa the high design. 
And Boftly emile, that daring liand is mine ! 
Wild on the breeze the thrilling lyre shall fling 
Melodious acoents from eooh elfin string. 
Sach stnins the harp of haonted MerUn threw,* 
When from hia dreams the motmtain opritea withdrew ; 

m hiB hnblts of life nnrnnd "The mid,"Ia B 



havobesnlateli'iirintoiin "Ths Mjwrlan ArcbaioloByoEWalea." Their 
atiQtii of poot^ ia abactiro, abrupt, and wild, but often rcochce aublimity 
and pAthos. Hia poetical nmutat^un aooma ones to have been of trr(iat4] 
oeleoritj' l.linn at preaent. Poo e in bia BngUst FnrdnsBua, p 5S7 de 
nominaCea Holder the Grecian Merli Hia poema Abound n all lakina ta 
tbe events of bis own life, wb cb aec oa to h o baen niiLrked by Htnkint 
vlefatitudea. Be fiourtebad be wqbo A -tnrdliigli 

Tbtaisprobabl^Cbmniitli.aaHatbn s Ho 

poet and a warrior. Ha waa p eaont uritL 

or AttsHtli, in ETT, where he bad tba ti and 

beioK soon after seized with uiadnon. reBtaof 

the eoutli of Scotland, where in tbe il n c Lunautad 

bis uobappy altuatlon in wUd pa het c struma J am wild, lomblr 

aon ia gone wltJi Iba ^oomy apntoa of tho mmintaln, and 1 n yaoJf an 
Bad." In hia " Amila-TreeB '" be describea tbe Iwaut ful i> baid nb ob 
hia prinoe bad beiitowed on b ra aa a rowatd of hia prowesB u battle 
" Beren aoore and seven are tbo fhigrnnt apple-troea, eqiiol in age, bei^bt, 
IDd magnitiid^ brancbing wide and hJKh as a gmye of tho forest, 
crownedwith lovely folia^ Erowiiig on the suimT bIom of a gieon bill, 
ffuardod by a lovdy nymph with pearl? teotb- ' Tbe TecoHectioa of 
Ihia gllt i> aicited Oy the tIow of an appfe-tree, under which he appears 
to have reated durmg hia &eii£y. He deacriboa it aa a miyefltia tree, 
loaded with tbe iweeteat fniit. growing in tbo MquestBTBd raBeBBoa of tho 
ftireat of Caledon, ehading all, itaelf nnabaded With tho recollection of 
Ua fannec situation reCuma his regret ; and be complaina to bis lonely 
mple-tree that to I« bated bv tbo warrioTi, and despiacd by the anowy 



if the Bcitoiu. who wuuld rormerly have wlehed tc 

"- - , in hia aims. Then, in a bold projihetie atraiii, he annoanoO!' 

Hodred. and Arthur, monru'eh of the martial heat, " Again 

.1. .. .L. v...ii, -. .^„i — j,^ ^jy, Bwolla tho aoiind of 

tbo nlaugbter. 



■hall they rush to Che battle of Caralan, Two daya 

the conflict, and only seven caoapo from tbo nlaugbtBr." Arderyz 

teiith, or AttuHth, the aoeiie of tbe gr«it battle, in which Merlhi 



plMea tho scene of the contoat hetwoon tbe Liddol and Carwanolow (L, 
In, c, Bl. ed. Bower, p. 180.) The colabrated Onminn may probably have 
bwn fbught in the vicinity of Falkirk, whore Caioeloii. tbe auelent eapltal 
of file Pieto, is geaerally placed. This posStion acoorda Biifficiently well 
wHb the rttnat&n of the klnadoma of the Brttons, SbdI-v B.-na.^S!»*s"»^ 
tlie Mane of 1 grand battia Wwaeii ttio miTftsoi»J^«»*'!'«'^''^™'^ 
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WhilA, trambling to the wires tbat warbled ehrill, ^^H 

Hia apple Mosaoihb waT'd along tbe hilL ^^H 

Eerk! bon tbe monntuiii ecboea still retnjo ^^M 

Tbe memory of tbe prophet's boding Etrnin ! ^^H 

" Oneo more, begirt witb manj a martial peor, ^^H 

Viotoiiona Artbnr sbnll bia elandai'd rear, ^^M 

In onoiont pomp bis mailed bands display ; ^^M 

White nations, wondering, mark tlieir strange array, ^^M 

Tbeir prond commanding port, tbeir giant form, ^^M 

The apirit'fl stiiUe, that trtadH the nortlieni atonn. ^^M 

Where fate inviWa them to the dread repast, ^^M 

Dark Gbeviot's eiigles swarm on OTery blast ; ^^M 

On Oumlon bursts the sword's impatient roar ; ^^M 

The war-horfle wades with champing boofQ in gore j ^^H 

The sEythed car on grating nxle rings \ ^^M 

Brood o'er tbe field the mveiis join their icings ; ^^H 

Above tbe champions in the fateful hour ^^H 

Flouts the black atondanl of the evil power." ^^| 

Though many a wondrous tale of elder time ^^H 

Shall grace tbe wild traditionary rhyme, ^^H 

Yet not of warring hosts and falchlon-wonnda ^^H 

Again the harp of anoient minatreU Bounds : ^^H 

Be mine to sing the meads, the pensile gl^3V0S, ^^H 

And silTOr Btroama, wbiah dear AnroUa loves. ^^H 

From wilds of tawny beetb and mosses dun, ^^H 

Through winding glens ecorue pervious to tbe sun, ^^M 

Afraid to glitter in tbe noon-tida beam, ^^M 

The Teviot leads her young, soquoster'd stream ; ^^H 

Till, far retiring from ber native rills, ^^M 

She leaves tbe covert of ber sheltering hills, ^^H 

And, gathering wide ber waters on their way, ^^H 

With foamy force emerges into day. ^^H 

Where'er she spnrklea o'er her silver sand, ^^H 

The daisied meads in glowing hues expand ; ^^H 

Blue osiers whiten in thoir bending rows ; ^^H 

Brand o'er the stream the pendant alder grows ; ^^H 

Tlie grave u( Marlln la plaead hj tradition at DruiDoiBlzier, in TwoBdilala^ 
boneatb on ngod thom-troe ; but his propheUc fame bos ikow obaoured his 

t^Hh Uerl^ the tniditSoas rulatiug tooiiu, and the proplLociea wl^cb ha 
won Kippoaod to bavB uttered, wora. about Jiao, oolleotod bj Ooofflraj of 
MoniooBth, iD lus "Vila MorUoi Culedouii," a Latin poem in baiamotor 
vanf^ which, In a^te of the barbarism of the b^, appiirflijt in Lbfl metfi- 
sal structure, tu well as is tbepaieri; ondinelegiuiceDrthephtaBeologyi 

'tIMVS In BoiDO paSBUree a picaslug simplicity of deBcrlptlon, and a 
seJact&B of ivJId and jtrfBlBg tinages. 
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But, more remote, the spangled fields unfold 
Their bosoms, streaked with vegetative gold ; 
Gray downs, ascending, dimple into dales ; 
The silvery birch hangs o'er the sloping vales ; 
While, far remote, where flashing torrents shine, 
In misty verdure towers the tapering pine. 
And dusky heaths in sullen langour lie, 
Where Cheviot's ridges swell to meet the sky. 

As every prospect opens on my view, 
I seem to live departed years anew ; 
When in these wilds a jocund, sportive child, 
Each flower self-sown my heedless hours beguiled ; 
The wabret leaf,* that by the pathway grew. 
The wild-briar rose, of pale and blushful hue. 
The thistle's rolling wheel, of silken down, 
The blue-bell, or the daisy's pearly crown. 
The gaudy butterfly, in wanton round. 
That, like a living pea-flower, skimm'd the gi'ound. 

Again I view the cairn, and moss-gray stone, 
Where oft at eve I wont to muse alone. 
And vex with curious toil mine infant eye. 
To count the gems that stud the nightly sky. 
Or think, as playful fancy wander'd far, 
•How sweet it were to dance from star to star ! 

Again I view each rude romantic glade, 
Where once with tiny steps my childhood stray'd, 
To watch the foam-bells of the bubbling brook, 
Or mark the motions of the clamorous rook, 



* Wabret, or Wabron, a word of Saxou origin, is the comiuon name 
for the plantain-leaf in Teviotdale. It is not unknown to the elder Eng- 
lish x>oets. Cutwode has introduced it in the following fiEmcif^il descrip- 
tion of a bee going on pilgrimage :— 

*'He made himself a pair of holy beads : 

The fifty avea were of gooseberries : 
The paternosters, and the holv creeds. 

Were made of red and goodly-fair ripe cherries : 

Blessing his marigold with ave-^maries. 
And on a staff made of a fennel-stalk 
The bead-roll hangs, whilst he along did walk : 

"And with the flower, monkshood, makes a cowl ; 
And of a gra^ dock got himself a gown, 
And, looking like a fox or holy fool, 
He barbs his little beard, and shaves his crown ; 
And in his pilgrimage goes up and down ; 
And with a toabret-lec^he made a wallet. 
With scrip, to beg his cnimba. «XL<i -^V^Y^ ^a&sX.^ 

Cutwod«?8 Caltlia Poctarwca, ^Xasix.VA*"^^^ 
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Who Buw her nSEt, close ttiRtob'd with ccaseloes toi], 
At anmmer-Gve become the woodmui'a spoil 

How lightly then I rfma'd, from flower to flower, 
The lazy bee, at noontide's languid honr, 
When, paneing faint beneuih tho Bneltering heat, 
The hive oould ecnrre their di'owsy hum ropoat I 

Nor scenes alone witb smomer beauties bright, 
But winter's terrors brought a wild delight, 
With fringed flakes of snow, that idly sail, 
And nindowa tinkling shriU with dajicing hail ; 
While, as the di-lfting tampeat darker blew, 
White showers of blossoms seeni'd the fields to strew. 

Again, boBide this silver riv'lat'B siioro. 
With green and jollow mOBB-flowera mottled o'ei'. 
Beneath a shivering canopy reclin'd 
Of aspen leaves, that wave without a wind, 
I love to lie, when lulling breezes stir 
The epiry cones that tremble on the fir, 
Or wander mid the dark-green fields of brooDl, 
When peeiB in scatter'd tnfts the yellow bloom. 
Or trace the path with tangling furze o'er-run ; 
When bursting secd-bells crackle in the sun, 
And pittering graesboppers,* confus'dly shrill. 
Pipe giddily along the glowing bill. 



nil shoice bits witb ; and in 
Thsy mako a foeet less great ihtiU uice, 
Jtut all the while lile eje wod Korv'd, 
We cfumDl think hla ear woa BtuVd, 
But that tbsro wm in place to Btlr 
His oan the pUtaixg gtasaboppqr," 

TbiA posBEige Is taken &om Herriek'R "HospBrldeB," 101 
very unfalthlUlly. Is the original iiuthor, it runs tbuB ;— 
"A littlQ Tituihmom table spread. 
Attar short prayers, tliey set OH bread ; 
A mooD-poreh'd gr^ of pureat wheat, 
T.^:.i ifl Bmallglittflrinagr'" " ' 
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Sweet grasshopper, who lov'st at noon to lie 
Serenely in the green-ribb'd clover's eye, 
To sun thy fihny wings and emerald vest. 
Unseen thy form, and undisturbed thy rest ! 
Oft have I listening mus'd the sultry day. 
And wondered what thy chirping song might say ; 
When nought was heard along the blossom'd lea, 
To join thy music, save the listless bee. 

Since with weak step I trac'd each lising down, 
Nor dreamed of worlds beyond yon mountains brown, 
These scenes have ever to my heart been dear ; 
But still, Aurelia! most, when thou wert near. 

On Eden's banks, in pensive fit reclin'd. 
Thy angel-features haunted still my mind ; 
And oft, when ardent fancy spum'd control, 
The living image rush'd upon my soul, 
Fill'd all my heart, and mid the bustling crowd 
Bade me, forgetful, muse, or think aloud ; 
While, as I sigh'd thy favourite scenes to view. 
Each lingenng hour seem'd lengthening as it flew. 
As Ovid, banish'd from his favourite fair. 
No gentle melting heart his grief to share, 
Was wont, in plaintive accents, to deplore 
Campania's scenes, along the Getic shore : 
A lifeless waste, unfann'd by vernal breeze, 
Where snow-flakes hung, like leaves, upon th^ trees : 
The fur-clad savage lov'd his aspect mild,* 
Kind as a father, gentle as a child, 



* The following passages of Ovid's " Elegies" will elucidate this allusion. 
Some have 8up{>o«ed that the traditions ox the country still preserve the 
memory of the illustrious exile. 

"Nee sumus hie odio, nee sdlioet ease meremur ; 

Nee cum forttma mens quoque versa mea est. 
Ilia quies animo, quam tu laudare solebas^ 

Ille vctus solito perstat in ore pudor— 
Hoc f acit> ut misero &veant adsmtque Tomitee ; 

Hsec quoniam tellus testificanda mihi est : 
Illi me, quia velle videnty disoedere malunt ; 

Bespectu cupiimt hie temen esse sui. 
Nee mihi oredideris : extant decreta quibus nos 

Laudato et immunes publica cera faicit : 
Conveniens miseris hsec quamquam gloria non est, 

Proxima dant nobis oppida munus idem." 

De Ponto, Lib. IV. Eleg. 9. 

" Ah pudet, et Oetico scripsi sermone libellimi, 
Structaque sunt nostris barbara verl» modis ; 
Et placui, gratare mihi, ocepique poetm 
Inter inhqmanoB nomen ns^x^ QtcXaa. 
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And though tbey pitied, atill (bay bleaa'd the dooai, 
Tb&t hade the Oetco hear the songs of Roma. 

Siveet ai^enea, conjoined with sJl tliat moat endeara 
Thfl clondless moraing of my tendflr jbj^ib ! 
With fond regret your haunts I wander o'er, 
And wondering feel myself the child no mora : 
Yom- forms, yonr smmy tints, are still the siune ; — 
But aad the ti^ar which loat ofl'sctions churn. 

Anrelin ! mark yon silver clouds onroll'd, 
Whero far in other hunga oaoh shining fold. 
That on the breezy biUow idly sloopa. 
Or oliraba ambitionB ap the azure stcapa ! 
Their snowy rldgea seem to heare and awell 
With airy domca, whore parted apmta dwell ; 
Untainted aoola, from thia terrestrial mould 
Who fled, hefore the priest their uMues hod told. 

On such an eve as this, so mild and clear, 
I fuUow'd to the grave a siater'a hiec. 
As aad, hy Teviot, I retfr'd alone, 
The setting sun with dlent splendour ehaue : 
Sublime emotious reach'd my purer mind ; 
The fear of deiith, the world was left Wliind. 
I saw the thin-spread clouds of summer lie, 
Like shadows, on the aoft cerulean sky : 
Ab each its silver boaom secm'd to Iwnd, 
Rapt fancy hoard an ongel-Toice deacond, 
MelodiouB aa the strain which Boats on iiigh, 
To soothe the sloflp of hlomeless iufaupy ; 
While, soft and slow, aerial music flow'd. 
To hail the parted spirit on ita road. 
"To reolma of purer light," it seom'd to aaj, 
" Thyself as pure, fair Hnfferer ! ooioe away I 
The moon, whose silver beams are buth'd in den. 
Sloepa on her mid-way cloud of softeat bine : 
Her watery light that trembles on the tree, 
Shall safely lead thy vlswleas atcps to me." 
As o'er toy heart the sweet illasiona stole, 
A wilder influeuca chann'd and nw'd my aou] -. 
Each graceful form that vernal nature wore 
Rous'd keen sensations, never felt before ; 
Materiam quioiia! laudoa de {^caare dixi : 
QjFC TibL uon patrla parlcgt soriiita '^ 
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The woodland's sombre shade, that peasants f ear. 

The haunted mountain-streams that murmur'd near ; 

The antique tomb-stone, and the churchyard green, 

Seemed to unite me with the world unseen. 

Oft when the eastern moon rose darkly red, 

I heard the viewless paces of the dead, 

Heard, on the breeze, the wandering spirits sigh, 

Or airy skirts unseen that rustled by. 

The lyre of woe, that oft had sooth'd my pain, 

Soon leam'd to breathe a more heroic strain. 

And bade the weeping birch her branches wave 

In mournful murmurs o'er the warrior's grave. 

. Where rising Teviot joins the Frostylee, 
Stands the huge trunk of many a leafless tree. 
No verdant wood-bine wreaths their age adorn ; 
Bare are the boughs, the gnarled roots uptom. 
Here shone no sun-beami ^^^ i^o summer dew, 
Nor ever grass beneath the branches grew, 
Since that bold chief who Henry's power defied,'*' 
True to his country, as a traitor died. 

Ton mouldering cairns, by ancient hunters plac'd, 
Where blends the meadow with the marshy waste, 
Mark where the gallant warriors lie : — ^but long 
Their fame shall flouiish in the Scotian song ; 
The Scotian song, whose deep impulsive tones 
ESacli thrilling fibre, true to passion, owns, 

* The scuff of " Johnie Armstrang" is still universally popular on the 
Scottish Boraer, and was so great a favourite among the inhabitants of 
the northern counties of England, that the residence of the hero was trans- 
ferred from the higher Teviotdale to Westmoreland, as in the beginning 
of the well-known English ballad, 

•*l8 there ever a man in WeUmoreland.*' 

This famous Border warrior was brother of the chief of the ArmstronGrs. 
once a powerful clan on the Scottish March. He resided at Gilnockie, uic 
rohis of which are still to be seen at the Hollows, a beautiful romantic 
scene, a few miles from Langholm. By his power, or his depredations, 
having incurred the animosity and jealousy of some of the powerful nobles 
at the court of James Y., he was enticed to the camp of that prince during 
a rapid expedition to the Border in May, 1531, and hanged, with idl h£ 
retinue^ on growing trees, at Carlenrig chapel, about ten miles above 
Hawick. The graves of Armstrong and his company are still shown in a 
deserted churchyard in its vicinity. The Borderers, especiallv the clan of 
the Armstrongs, reprobated this act of severity, and narrated his &te in 
a beautiftil d&ge, which exhibits many traces of pure natural feeling, 
while it is highly descriptive of the manners of the time. It is still a cur- 
rent tradition that the trees on which he and his men were hanged were 
immediately blasted, and withered away. His spirited expostulauon with 
the Soottiaa king is genuine history, being related b^ tissL^sis:^ ^^'^^^»>- 
cottie.— rw« " Scott's Poetical Woxka," no\. \, ^. "»W.. 
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When, soft ns gales o'er eammer BSas that blow, 
The pldntive moaio warbles lovG-!om noo, 
Or, wild and loud, tie florco exulting atrain 
SweDa its bold notea triumphant o'er the slain. 

Sach thowBB inapiro the Border ahophord'a talo, 
When in the gray thatoh souuda the fitfnl gale, 
And uonstunt wheels go rennd with whirling din, 
Ah b; red ember-light the dameelB spin : 
Each channta, by turns, the song his soul approvee, 
Or beara the barthSD to the maid he lovea. 

Still to the Burly atrain of martial deeds. 
In cajJenca soft, the dirge of love sucoeoda, 
Witt talea of ghosts tiiat haunt onhaJIow'd grotind ; 
While, narrowing still, the circle closes round, 
Till, shrinking [wla from nameless shapes of fear. 
Each peasant starts his naighhour'a toics to hear. 

What minstrel wrought tbeae lays of magic power, 
A swain once taoght me in his summer baxvcr, 
Ab, round hia knees, in playfnl age I hung, 
And eager linton'd to the lays he aung. 

Where Bortha* hoarse, that loada the meads with saQd,fl 
Rolls her red tide to Teviot's weateni atracd. 
Through slaty hills whoao sidea are shogg'd with thorn. 
Where springs, in scatter'd tofts, the diirk-gieon com, 

' Bortha. the limilet Borthwli'k, which tails into tho Tcvlot a lltilu 
iLbcne Siwiok. The valo wna fomisrly InhiLbited by b rue uf Scons, rs' 
LfthienofthQpowerfqiraiiiiljDf Hardco, faoiBd in Border history £0r ^le 
uEtcnt of thslr dsDredatUuui. The bndB tbey possswed wera cbiefl; oveis 
xrown with beatn, and ware well dtHcrlbedliy ttat couplet, lu which 
S<»ttofBiit<i);ells,h]liia"HistorFottl;eNamDoY8cotI,"cfaaractQriBWtho 
terrltoriea of Buoaloush : — 

" Had hoather-bella hsou com of the best, 
Bucatough hadhadanobEogTiBt" 
TradiUon reklea that, unld tho pliiodor of liouaehold furniture haatily 
lisrrtdd o£f by thsiu In one ot IboiT predaloij incureiona, n child wns fiiund 
anveloped hi the haap. who wia adopted intn tha cbui, and foatered by 
Miiryaiitt, comtnonly known by tho epithet of tha "nowor of Ta^oH^" 
whoDiuTlad the celebrated Wat, or Walter, of Hiirden, about thelattar 
lartofthBBiJtOHiith century. Tbls child of fortune became afterwarte 
celebrated aa a poet, and is aald to have compeaod many of tbo populu 
wngB of Che Border ; but tiadltiOD haa not prcsen-ed hia name. It i* 
curious that a similar tradlttou exists among tha Macgregom j in one of 
vhoae predatory Inouniona into Lonnoi, a child in a oroole wae carried 
off among tha plundBr. He was. la hke manner, adopted Into tiat dan ; 
and, on the proseriptlon of the Uac^regora, composed many pathotic aonge 
in whioh he lamented their faU. The greator nirt nf thSBc atill eKiat, and 
inlght perhaiH throw some light on that horrid traniaatlon; butahliitarj 
oftho Highland clana, illiuttated by autheiitioitod thcte and traditional 
iwetiy, is ttiU a deaideratum in Bcoltiah literature. 
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Towers wood-girt Harden, far above the vale ; 
And clonds of ravena o*er the turrets sail 
A hardy race, who never shrank from war, 
The Scott, to rival realms a mighty bar. 
Here fixed his mountain home ; — a wide domain. 
And rich the soil, had purple heath been grain ; 
But, what the niggard ground of wealth denied!, 
From fields more bless'd his fearless arm supplied. 

The waning harvest moon shone cold and bright ; 
The warder's horn was heard at dead of night ; 
And, as the massive portals wide were flung. 
With stamping hoofs the rocky pavement rung. 
What fair, haU-veil'd, leans from her latticed 1^11, 
Where red the wavering gleams of torch-light fall? 
'Tis Yarrow's fairest flower, who through the gloom 
Looks, wistful, for her lover's dancing plume. 
Amid the piles of spoil that strew'd the ground, 
Her ear, aU anxious, caught a wailing sound ; 
With trembling haste the youthful matron flew, 
And from the hurried heaps an infant drew : 
Scar'd at the light, his little hands he flung 
Around her neck, and to her bosom clung ; 
While beauteous Mary sooth'd, in accents mild. 
His fluttering soul, and clasp'd her foster child. 
Of milder mood the gentle captive grew, 
Nor lov'd the scenes that scar'd his infant view. 
In vales remote, from camps and castles far. 
He shunn'd the fearful shuddering joy of war ; 
Content the loves of simple swains to sing. 
Or wake to fame the harp's heroic string. 

His are the strains, whose wandering echoes thrill 
The shepherd lingering on the twilight hill. 
When evening brings the merry folding'hours. 
And sun-eyed daisies close their winking flowei's. 
He liv'd, o'er Yarrow's Flower to shed the tear, 
To strew the holly's leaves o'er Harden's bier ; 
But none was found above the minstrel's tomb. 
Emblem of peace, to bid the daisy bloom: 
He, nameless as the race from which he sprung, 
Say'd other names, and left his own unsung. 

Nure'd in these wilds, a lover of the plains, 
I sing, like him, the joys of inland swains. 
Who climb their loftiest mountain peaks, to view, 
From far, the cloud-like waste of ocean blue. 
But not, like his, with unperceiv'd decay, 
My days in fancy's dreams «\i«i\\. meW. v^e:^ % 



For Boon yoa aun, thnt horn bo softly glBimti, 
Sbnll BBO rafl toBBing on tlio ocean streoiua. 
Yet still 'tis sweet to trace each jontUfol scene, 
And conjure np the dtiya irhich might have been, 
LivD o'er Che fanciot) suns iThich ne'er ahol! roll, 
And woo the charm of aong to soothe my soul, 
Paint the fair soenea whioh chatm'd when lite hegon, 
And in the infant stamp'd the fnture man. 

From yon greon peak black hannWd SlSita* brings 
The guahing torranta of nnfathom'd springs^ 
In a dead lake, thnt erer xoems to Treezo, 
By sedge inclos'd from every rufiling breeze, 
The fountains Uo ; and Bhuddering poasanta shrink 
To plunge the stone nithin tho firai^ul brink : 
For here, tis aaid, the fairy hoata convene, 
With noiay talk, and bustling atopa unseen ; 
The hill resounds with atrange, unearthly cries ; 
And mooning Toice^ from the waters rise. 
Here oft, in sweetest sonnds, is heard the chime 
Of balls unholy from the fairy ulima ; 
The tepid galea, that in tfaeae regiona blow, 
Oft, on the brink, disaolva the monntMn anom ; 
Around the deep that seekn the downward sky, 
In mazea green the haunted ringleta lif^. 
Woe to the upland awain who, wandering far. 
The circle treade, beneath the eToning atar ! 
Uia feet the witoh groaa green itnpela to run 
Full on the dark descent be strives to shun ; 

• alnla is the Slitrig, wliioh rrees on the aWrts of Wlnebur^ 

tbrougb a wild mmuutio diatrict; and CaHa into tits Toiiob at Eawiok. 
VTinabuiali, from which It dorlTos its souroc, la ct erotm hill of ognddsr- 
abte bei^t. rogarded by thu psaaaiitfl aa a roaort of the fhlritn, the sound 
ofwhoaaraveldiH Bidd tobe often heard by the ahopherd, wblloheia on- 
nblo to MB them. On it« top ie a small, daw, ood brnck lAkc, believed by 
tho pfiSMiUta to be bottomless ; to disturb the waters of which, by tbrow- 
ina atonea Into It, is Tackoned oflbnaiva to the splijts of the mouDbiin. 
Tradition TolatBs that, abimt the middle of last cUDtiiry. a stone haTlna 
been inadveitontlv cast Into It by a shepherd, a deltufe of wat^r bunt aud^ 
denly froio the bill, swelled the rivtdet Slilrig, and Inundalod the town 
' ' Hawick- However f^buloua be thla analgned cauae of the laimdatloo. 
' ' of the inundation Itself is ascertained, and w^probablv the con- 
e of the biiiBtlaa of a waterspout ori the liill of Wincbiirp. Lakes 

-■aneoos 
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ibonosd ground, he ia inevitably conducted by an inviiible power 
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Till, on the giddy brink, o*erpower'd by chaims. 
The fairies clasp him in unhallow'd arms, 
Doom'd, with the crew of restless foot, to stray 
The earth by night, the nether realms by day ; 
Till seven long years their dangerous circuit run. 
And call the wretch to view this upper sun. 
Nor long the time, if village saws be true. 
Since in the deep a hardy peasant threw 
A ponderous stone ; when, murmuring from below. 
With gushing sound he heard the lake overflow. 
The mighty torrent, foaming down the hills, 
Gall'd, with strong voice, on all her subject rills ; 
Rocks drove on jagged rocks with thundering sound. 
And the red waves impatient rent their mound ; 
On Hawick burst the flood's resistless sway, 
Ploughed the pav'd streets, and tore the walls away. 
Floated high roofs, from whelming fabrics torn ; 
While pillared arches down the wave were borne. 

Boast ! Hawick,* boast ! Thy structures reared in blood. 
Shall rise triumphant over flame and flood. 
Still doom'd to prosper, since, on Blodden's field. 
Thy sons, a hardy band, unwont to yield, 
Fell with their martial king, and (glorious boast !) 
Ghiin'd proud renown where Scotia's fame was lost. 

Between red ezlar banks, that frightful scowl, 
Fring'd with gray hazel, roars the mining ^oull ; 
Where TumbuUsf once, a race no power could awe, 
Lin'd the rough skirts of stormy Ruberslaw. 
Bold was the chief, from whom their line they drew. 
Whose nervous arm the furious bison slew ; 

* Few towns in Scotland have been so frequently subjected to the rav- 
ages of war as Hawick. Its inhabitants were famous for their military 
Erowess. At the fifttal battle of Flodden they were nearly exterminated ; 
at the flurviYors gallantly rescued their standard from the disaster of the 
day. 

t The valley of the Boul, or Bule, was till a late period chiefly inhabited 
by the TmmlmllSy descendants of a hardy, turbulent clan, that derived its 
name and origin from a man of enormous strength, wno rescued King 
Bobert Bruce, when hunting in the forest of Callender. from the attack 
of a Scottish Inson. The circumstance is mentioned by Boece, in his " His- 
toiy of Scotland." He describes the Scottish bison as of a white colour, 
witn a crisp and curling mane like a lion. It abhorred the sight of men, 
and attacked them with dreadful impetuositv ; it refused to taste the 
grassy for several daysL that had been touched by man. and died of grief 
when taken and connned. Its motion was swift and bounding, resembl- 
ing that of a deer, the agile make of which it combined in its form with 
the strength of the ox. 'me breed is now extdnct From this action^ tha 
name of the hero was changed from R>ilft\«'lxxn^W3J\,«sA\i»^«s*^ 
grant of the lands of Bedrule. 
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The Wboh, (lerceBt roce of Scotia's breod, 
WhoBe bounding oonrae outstripp'd the red doer'a flp 
B; hunters chafed, eci^ircled on the plain, 
He, frowning, shook liis yolloiv lion nmne, 
Spnm'd with blaak hoof, in Imrating rage, the groat 
And Sdrcflly tosa'd Iub moony horns oronnd. 
On Scotia'a lord he mahed with lightning apMd, 
Bent his strong nock, to tos9 the startlod steed ; 
His aims rohnst the hardy hunter flung 
Around his bending horns, and upn-nrd wrung, 
With writliing force Mb neok rotorted round. 
And roll'd the panting monater on the ground, 
Cmah'd, with enormona strength, his bony akoll ; 
And courtiers hnil'd the man who tuni'd Ihe bull. 

How wild and horali the moorland musio floats, 
When i;lnmoroQa ourlew scream with long-drawn Qol 
Or, faint and piteous, wailing plovers pipe, 
Or, loud and louder stUl, the soaring snipe ! 
And here the lonely lapwing whoops along, 
That piercing shrieks her sfill-repeated song, 
Flaps her bine wing, displays her pointed crest, 
And cowering lures the peasant from her nost. 
But if where all her dappled treasure lies 
He bend his steps, no more Rhe round bim Qies : 
Forlorn, despairing of a mother's skill, 
Silent, and sad, she seeks the distant hill. 

The 
Thon 



• "In the dofiei-ta ami moors of this realni,'" aays Boooc, "etubs an 
herb named tioatlier, vevy tiutrltivet^ boasts, birdA.aadoapodally to beoH. 
In the monUi or Juue It prodiuss a Qowsr of purplo hue. at swsst at 
honey. Of this flower the Picta madB n dslicioUB and wholeBome Uguor. 
The manner of making it lias ueriBhed with theextenniuatlon of Che Flcta, 
as thej DBTBT Bhowod the emit of mnkiDg it, eioopt to thoU- own blODd." 
The traditions of TeTiotdalo add that, whon the Fistiah mtlona were ex 
teimhated. It was ftnind that only two penons had aiuTiial the alanghtcr, 
a bUiBT and a son. They wen taroUEht before Kenneth, the conqueror, 
nnd their life was ofliseS them, on condition the father woatd disoover 
the method of maUng the heath-liqnor. " Put this yoime looo to death, 
then," Bsid the hoary warrior. The barbarous tenna were compiled with '- 
and he waa reqiurod to fulfil his ensagvnient. "Now, put me to death, 
too," replied he. "Toushall novorknow theaecrot. Tnur thrwis might 
hsTO infliienoed my aon. but they are lest on ma," The king condemned 
ID savage to life ; and tradition ftuther relatee that hia lif^ m 



the pnulshment of hia crime, was prolonged far beyond the ordinary term 
of mortal eliatouce. When some niea liad passeii and the ancient fict 

&ata oTatnogth^ Brs dofllrod to feel the wrlat ofone of them, in onler to 
oomppro tbe strength of modem men with flioM ot ftw fonw, ^VV^ *eF& 
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The powdery bells, that glance in purple bloom, 
Bling from their scented cnps a sweet perfume ; 
While from their cells, still moist with morning dew, 
The wandering wild-bee sips the honied glue : 
In wider circle wakes the Uquid hum, 
And far remote the mingled murmurs come. 

Where, panting, in his chequer'd plaid involved, 
At noon the listless shepherd lies dissolved, 
Mid yellow crow-bdls, on the rivulet's banks. 
Where knotted rushes twist in matted ranks, 
The breeze, that trembles through the whistling bent, 
Sings in his placid ear of sweet content. 
And wanton blows, with eddies whirling weak, 
His yellow hair across his ruddy cheek. 
His is the lulling music of the rills. 
Where, drop by drop, the scanty current spills 
Its waters o'or the shelves that wind across. 
Or filters through the yellow, hairy moss. 
'Tis his, recumbent by the well-spring clear, 
When leaves are broad, and oats are in the ear. 
And marbled clouds contract the arch on hi^ 
To read the changes of the flecker'd sky ; 
What bodes the fiery drake at sultry noon ; 
What rains or winds attend the chajiging ihoon, 
YSThen circles round her disc of yellowish hue 
Portentous close, while yet her horns are new ; 
Or, when the evening sky looks mild and gray. 
If crimson tints shall streak the opening day. 
Such is the science to the peasant dear, 
Which guides his labour through the varied year ,* 
While he, ambitious mid his brother swains 
To shine, the pride and wonder of the plains, 
Can in the pimpemers red-tinted flowers. 
As close their petals, read the measured hours. 
Or tell, as short or tall his shadow falls, 
How clicks the clock within the manse's walls. 

Though with the rose's flaring crimson dye 
The heath-flower's modest blossom ne'er can vie, 
Nor to the bland caresses of the gale 
Of mom, like her, expand the purple veil ; 



only talked of as a fable. They reached him a bar of iron, which he broke 
between his hands, saying, ** xou are not feeble, but you cannot be com- 
pared to the men of ancient times." Such are the romantic forms which 
historical tactB assume after long tradition ; and such are tbA ^^^Asi^cca^^sisw- 
terials of popular poetry. 
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Tet rankling thorn or TGDomcd canker worm 
Shall ne'er lier timid, aluinkiDg fntme deform.* 
The Bwiuii, who mid lier fragraace finda repose, 
Prefera ber treaaea ta the gandy roaa, 
And bids the wild bee, her companion, come 
To Bootb Ms Blombera with lier air; bum. 

SwGet, modest flower, io lonely deserts dun 
Retiring still (or oouTersa with the ann, 
Whose sweets invite tlie soariog larfe to stoop, 
And from tbj cells tbo honied dew-bell seoop, 
Thougli unobtrnsivo all thy beauties shine, 
Yot boost, thou riTol of the puipling rino ! 
For onoe thy mantling juice waa aeen to Inngh 
In pearly cups, wbioh tnonftrchs Joy'd to guoff; 
And frequent wako the nild inspired lay, 
On ToTiot's hills beneath the Pictisb sway ; 
Bnt einee proud Kenneth crushed their ancient throne. 
The woodroDB art has atill remained unknown-t 

When clover fields have lost their tints oF green, 
And beans are fqll, and leavea are blsjich'd and lean. 
And winters piercing breath prepares to drain 
The thin green blood from every poplar's vein. 
Sow graojj the acene you msaet down displays. 
While far the witbering heatba with moor-linra bUte ! 
The pillar'd smoke asoends with ashen glesra ; 
Aloft in air the arching flaahos stream ; 
With ruabing, crackling noise the Barnes aspire, 
And roll one deluge of devouring fire ; 
The timid flocks shrink from the smoky heat, 
Their pasture leave, ani in confuwon bleat. 
With curious look tbe fitiming billows acau, 
As whirling gales the rod combuatlon fan. 

So, vrhen tbe storms tbrongh Indian forests rave. 
And bend tbo pliant caaes in curling nave. 
Grind their ailicious joints with oearoleBa ire. 
Till bright emerge the rnby seeds of flre, 
A brazen light bedims the burning sky, 
And Eihuta each shrinking star's refnlgent eye ; 
Tbe forest rours, where crimBon surges play, 
And Saab through lurid night infernal day ; 
Floats for and lend the hoarse, diseordant yell 
Of ravening parda, which bai-iolesa crowd the dell, 

' ThoH 
ft noiv la poeaessioa 

t This couplet is given from t^ 
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While boa-snakes to wet savannahs trail, 
Awkward, a lingering, lazy length of tail ; 
The barbarous tiger whets his fangs no more, 
To lap with torturing pause his victim's gore ; 
Onrb'd of their rage, hyenas gaunt are tame. 
And shrink, begirt with all-devouring flame. 

But, far remote, ye careful shepherds ! lead 
Your wanton flocks to pasture on the mead, • 
While from the flame the bladed grass is young. 
Nor crop the slender spikes that scarce have sprung ; 
Else, your brown heaths to sterile wastes you doom. 
While frisking lambs regret the heath-flower*s bloom. 
And ah ! when smiles the day, and fields are fair. 
Let the black smoke ne'er clog the burthen'd air ! 
Or soon, too soon, the transient smile shall fly, 
And chflling mildews ripen in the sky. 
The heartless flocks shrmk shivering ^om the cold. 
Reject the fields, and linger in the fold. 

Lo ! in the vales, where wandering rivlets run. 
The fleecy mists shine gilded in the sun, 
Spread their loose folds, till now the lagging gale, 
Unfurls no more its lightly skimming sail. 
But through the hoary flakes, that ftSl like snow. 
Gleams in ethereal hue the watery bow. 
'Tis ancient Silence, robed in thistle-down, 
Whose snowy locks its fairy circles crown ; 
His vesture moves not, as he hovers lone, 
While curling fogs compose his airy throne ; 
Serenely still, self-pois'd he rests on high. 
And soothes each infant breeze that fans the sky. 
The mists ascend ; — ^the mountains scarce are free. 
Like islands floating in a billowy sea ; 
While on their chalky summits glimmering dance 
The sun's last rays, across the gray expanse ; 
As sink the hills in waves, that round them grow. 
The hoary surges scale the clifiTs tall brow ; 
The fleecy billows o'er its head are hurl'd. 
As ocean once embraced the prostrate world. 

So, round Caffraria's cape, the polar storm 
Collects black spiry clouds of dragon form : 
Flash livid lightnings o'er the blackening deep. 
Whose mountain waves in silent horror sleep ; 
The sanguine sun, again emerging bright. 
Darts tlm)ugh the clouds long watery lines of light ; 
The deep, congeal'd to lead, now he&^e^ ^^w^ 
While foamy surgfes furrow aXi ^^h© Tii«Mi\ 



.d sLallDwa wMten in tremendonB row ; 
Doop gurgling monaurs echo from below ; 

And, o'er cash coral reef, the liiUowa come nnd go 

Oft hove I wander' J. in my Temal years 
Where Ruberslaw his misty summit rears, 

And oa the Qcecy anrgos dlosod nmain, 
To gain tho top have tracod that shelriag lane, 
Whero every ahallow stripe of leyel green, 
That winding runs the shatter'd craga between, 
Ib rudely notcb'd acroaa the grassy rind 
In awkward letters by the rural bind. 
When fond and faithful Bwaina aasomble gay, 
To meet their lovea ou rural holiday, 
The trace of each obscure, defayii^g name 
Of some fond puir records the secret flame. 
And hore tho villngo maiden Ijends her way, 
When TOWS are broke, sud fading charms decay, 
Sings her soft sorrow to the momitftin gals. 
And weeps, that ioye'a deluaiona e'er ahonld fail. 
Here, too, the youtU ni widow oomea, to olear 
EVom weeds a name to fond afCeotion dear : 
She pares the aod, with bursting heart, and rries. 
" The hand that trac'd it, in the oold graye liea !" 
Ah [ dear AoreUa ! when this arm ahall guide 
Thy twilight steps no more by Teviot's side, 
Wl^ I to pine la eastern raidms have gone. 
And years have passed, and tbon remalu'st alone, 
Wilt tboo, still pnrtial to thy youthful flame. 
Regard the turf where first I farted thy name. 
And think thy wanderer, far beyond the sea. 
False to hia heart, was ever true to thee ? 
Why bend, so sad, that kind, regretful view. 
As every moment were my last adieu ? 
Ah I Bparo that tearfol look, 'tis death to see, 
Nor break the tortnred heart that bleeds for thee ! 
That anowy cheek, that moist and gelid brow. 
Those quivering lips, that breathe the nnflniah'd vo' 
These eyes, that still with dimming tears o'erilow, 
Will haunt mo, when thou canst not see my woe. 
Not yot, with fond bnt eelf-acousing pain. 
Mine eyea, reverted, linger o'er tho main ; 
But, nod, aa he that dies in early spring, 
When Sowers begin to lilow, nnd larks to sing, 
When Nature's joy a, moment warms his heart, 
And makes it doubly hard with lifo to port, 
Hoar the whisperB of the danciug gnle, 

And fyarfal listen for the fbipping euV 
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Seek in these natal shades a short relief , 
And steal a pleasure from maturing grief. 

Tes ! in these shades, this fond, adoring mind 
Had hoped in thee a dearer self to find, 
Still from thy form some lurking grace to glean, 
And wonder it so long remained unseen ; 
Hoped, those seducing graces might impart 
Their native sweetness to this sterner heart, 
While those dear eyes, in pearly light that shine, 
Fond thought ! should borrow manlier beams from mine. 
Ah ! fruitless hope of bliss, that ne'er shall be ! 
Shall but this lonely heart survive to me ? 
No ! in the temple of my purer mind 
Thine imag'd form shall ever live enshrin'd, 
And hear the vows, to first affection due. 
Still breathed — for love that ceases ne'er was true. 



1 ^iig af bnxikH, of blaaaoins, birds, jmd bcwen^ 
Of April, Maj, of June, mui July flowooi ;— 
1 WTiM o1 Btvyon, of twilight ; and I sing 
The Court of Mat, mid of ibe Fnirj King: 
I write ot youth, of love, ' - 



Star of tlie mead ! sweet daughtoi' af the day. 
Whose opening flower invitea the morning riy, 
From thy moist cheek and bosom's chilly fold 
To kisB the teaj-a of eve, the dew-drops cold ! 
Sweet daisy, flower of love ! when birds aro pair'd, 
'TtB Bweot to see thee, with thy booom bared, 
Smiling in virgin innownce, serene, 
Thj pearly crown above thy vest of gi'een. 
The lark, with sparkling eye ajid mstling wing, 
Rejoins his widow'd mate in curly spring, 
And, as he prunes bis plumes of maset hne, 
Sweara □□ Uiy maiden blossom to be true. 

When May-day comeB, tlio morning of the year, 
And from jonng April dries the gelid tour. 
When as the verdure sprenda, the bird ia seen 
No more, that sings amid ths hawtborna green, 
In lavelior tinta thy swelling blossoms blow, 
The leafleta red between tbe leaves of snow. 
The damael now, whose lovo-awaken'd mind 
Fii'st hopes to leave her infancy behind, 
Glides o'er the nntrodden mead at dawning bonr, 
To seek the matin dew uf mystic power. 
Bends o'or tbe mirror stream with blushful sir. 
And weavea lliy modest flower amid her hair. 
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And, when gay morning gilt the dew-bright plain, 
Seen them nnclasp their folded leaves again : 
Nor he, who snng, " Thy daisy is so sweet,"* 
More dearly lov'd thy pearly f oim to greet ; 
When on his scarf the knight the daisy bound. 
And dames at tourneys shone with daisies crown'd, 
And fays forsook the purer fields above, 
To hail the daisy, flower of faithful love. 

Ne'er have I chanc'd upon the moonlight green 
In May's sweet month, to see the daisy queen. 
With all her train in emerald vest array'd ; 
As Chaucer once the radiant show surveyed — 
Gbraceful and slow advanced the stately fair ; 
A sparkling fillet bound her golden hair ; 
With snowy florouns was her ehaplet set. 
Where living rubies rais'd each curious fret, 
Sweet as the daisy, in her vernal pride ; 
The god of love attendant by her side ; 
His silken vest was purfled o*er with green, 
And crimson rose leaves wrought the sprigs between ; 
His diadem, a topaz, beam'd so bright. 
The moon was dazzled with its purer light. 

This Chaucer saw ; but fancy's power denies 
Such splendid visions to our feeble eyes : 
Yet sure, with nymphs as fair, by Teviot's strand, 
I oft have roam'd, to see the flower expand ; 
When, like the daisy-nymph, above the rest 
Aurelia's peerless beauty shone confest. 
liightly we danc*d in many a frolic ring, 
And welcom'd May with every flower of spring : 
Each smile, that sparkled in her artless eye. 
Nor own'd her passion, nor could quite deny ; 
As blithe I bathed her flushing cheek with dew, 
And, on the daisy, swore to love her true. 

Still, in these meads, beside the daisy flower, 
I love to see the spiky rye-grass tower ; 
While o'er the folding swathes the mowers bend. 
And sharpening scythes their grating echoes send 

* Few of our English poets have celebrated the daisv so much as 
Ohaucer, who lost no opportunity of sinjg i ng its praise, ui the days of 
chivalry, the daisy was the emblem of fidelity in love, and was firequently 
home at tournaments both hjr ladies and knights. Alcestis was supposed 
to have been metamoiphosea into this flower, and was therefore reckoned 
"the daisy-queen." Cnaucer beautiflilly describes the proooasLoxv <^t ^.V^^s^ 
daiqr-queen and her nymphs with the god o^ \Qnie,\3a.\jQA^C«^^5'«=^^*^^^=^ 
"Lifgoad of Oood Fomen." 
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Fai' a'w She ttijmy flelda. With frequent panne, 
Hia Bneepy stroke the lust; mower t&nns, 
Impels the cinling binile viih eounding awsy, 
XodB to the tnajds that spread the winnowing hay, 
DrawB from the grass the vild bee's honied neet, 
And hsnds to her ha prizes o'er the rest. 

Again Ibe rnthlesB weapon Bwaopa the ground ; 
And the gray com-craik trenjhles at the aonnd.* 
Hor callow brood around her cowerii^ cling — 
She braves its edge— ebe mourns her sever'd wing. 
Oft bad she taught tbem with a mother's lova 
To note the pounoiog merhn from tbo dove. 
The slowly Boating boxzard's o;e to shun. 
As o'er the mead he hoTers in the sun. 
The weazel's sly impoaturs to preicnt, 
And mark the maj^n by bis musky scent : — 
Ah ! fruitless skill, which taught her not to scan 
The auythe afar, and ruthlaaa arm of man ! 
In vain her mate, ae evening shadows faU, 
Shall lingering wait for her aocustom'd ctdl ; 
The shopberd boys shall oft her loss deplore, 
That moolt'd her notes besido the cottage door, 

The noon-breeiw paueoa now, that lightly blew : 
The brooding sky assumes a darker hne ; 
Blue watery atrouka, diverging, downwards mn, 
Like rays of darkness, from the lurid sun ; 
The shuddering leavoa of fern are trembling still ; 
A horrid ettllnesa creeps from hill tc ' '" 
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And silent waits the thunder's awful peal. 

The veil is burst ; — the brazen concave rends 

Its fiery arch ; — -ona lurid stream descends. 

Hark ! from yon beetling clifi, whose sommit rude. 

Projecting, aoda above tbo hanging wood, 

Rent from its solid base, with crashipg sound, 

Downward it rolls, and ploughs the shelving gi'omtd. 

The peasants, awe-struck, bend with reverent air. 

And, pausing, leave the half-completed prayer; 

Then, as the thunder distant rolls away, 

And yellow sunboama swim through drizzly spray, 

Begin to talk, what woes the rock portends. 

Which from its jutting base the lightning rendsi 

Then circles many a legendary tale 

Of Doi^jlaa' mco, forodoom'd withont a mdo 
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To fade, unbleaa'd, aioco oa the ciniwhynj-a guien, 
Its lord o'artiiiBW the spires of Haifildenn ;• 
For eaored rains long respect demand, 
And cnrses light on tha destroyer's band. 

Green Cavera, hallow'd hy lie DonglUB name, 
Tower from thy woods ! assert thy former fame ! 
Hoist the broad etandard of tby peerless line, 
Till Percy's Norman banner bow to thine ! 
The hoary oaks, that ronnd thy tuiTBta stand — 
Hark ! how they boast eadi mighty phmler's hand ! 
Lords of the Border ! where their pennons ficw,t 
Mere mortal might conld ne'er their arms subdue : 
Their sword, the soytlie of ruin, mow'd a host ; 
Nor Death a triumph o'er the line could boast, 

Where rolls o'er Otter's dales tha surge of war,t 
Une mighty hoaooa hlazee, ynst and lai. 
The Norman arohors ronud their chieftain floek ; 
The Percy hurries to the spearmen's shook ; 
" Raise, minstrels t raise the pealing notes of warl 
Shoot, till broad arrows dim eaah shrinking atari 
Beam o'er ooi- deeds, fair snn ! thy golden hght ; 
Nor be the warrior's glory lost in night!" 
In Tain ! — his standards sink '. — his squadrons yield ; — 
His bowmen dy ; — a dead man gains the field. 

The song of triumph Teviot'a maids prepare — 
Uh, where is he? tbe victor Douglas, where? 
BenMtb tho circling fern he bows his head. 
That weaves a wreath of triumph o'er the dead. 
His valiant friends, beside the briaiy rose, 
Tho grave of green torf o'er the hero close. 
That ne'er an English tongue, with pride, may tell 
That, here, tho Qower of Scotia's warriors fell. 

' HniDldKiii — or, more correotly, Boniindaui, ancieiicly HaBtandctui— 
was tta oamo of an andant ohuroh, on tho riYBrTBTiot,laiie since dulaoed. 
by a branch of the tkmily of Douglas ; which Buppoeod Baoilogc popular 
Kuperstidon ImaHined, aould be eiplaWd only by tbe exldiictkiu of tbe 
male line of tbe faiaily, A revemice fbr plaoea of worehtp^ Ecarcely enu- 
■IMant with tlie slmpUclty of tho FreebytcriaD tbmiB of rsUgion, urcvaili 
in the Buuth of ScoUand, An sa^iTavIiig of Gta ruiua, as tbey eitatcd in 
ITSili Isgivea inCardoDDBre " Fictaceeque AuUqultiHB of ScoUaDd." 

I The penuQQ of Fomy, gained ia lingle combat at Newcnstle by Douglas 
before Uie battle of Otteibnrn, Is hUII preBervod by Douglne of Caven, tho 
lineal deecaiidant of tlie ohlcltals by whom the battle waa non. 

t The battle of Otterbum was prcoipltAted by the ffoJIant Per^, that 
ha might not be oouQtDii by Duugus a recreant knight^ for the breaob of 
Ills iiromlie to flght him on tbs tbiid day. For Ills iipeoob, (mraeeiviiuc 
tho moBeage which announced the apip™i>c'o^ ■>' '^i* ™oil <i\.^'je«.,«K.'''iiE. 
Mialsat bemia b^^a ^ '"IheBatUe o1 CA,Ust^iai&." 
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!□ linoB of ciTStnl shins the wandering rills 
Down tho groen BtopcB of Minto'a sun-bright hills, 
Wbose casUod emga, in hoary pomp sublime, 
Aaoend, the ruiria of piimevol time. 
Tho peasants, lingering in tho rale» below. 
See their nhite peaks with pnrpto radiance glow, 
When setting sunbeams on the moizntalos dunce, 
Fads, and return to atcal a, parting glance. 

So when the hardy cbamois-himtere pass 
O'or mounds of orueted snows and seas of glass, 
Whero, fnr above our liviog atmosphere, 
The desert rocks their cryrtnl summits rear, 
Bright on their sides the silver Hunbeams pla;, 
Beyond the rise of mom and uiose of day : 
O'or ioy cliffs the hunters oft inohne, 
To natch the rays that far throogh darkness shin«, 
And, SB they gaze, the fairy radiance deem 
Some Alpine carbnncle's enolumted gleam, 

MaFic, in yon vale, a solitary stone, 
Shunn'd by the awain, with ioatbesome woods o'argrown ! 
The yellow stoaa-crop shoots from every pore, 
With scaly, sapless lichens crusted o'er : 
Beneath the mibo, where starving homlocka creep. 
The yellow pestilence is buried deep,* 
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Columln,"reliitiH that the Picta and Boots of Britain wora thooii^naU 
that eaoipod tho nTagox of ths peatUonao which ij0H>lat«d Europo In t 
sevfloth contnTy, Wjntowu relatea that Scotland wc- * — ' -ai.-*-j — i 
thia rOrmlr^blo epidemic iu 1319. 

" In Bcotland, tho firat pcatUeace 
B^an, ot BO gnat vlolunoo, 
That it waa Bald, of liTing moit 
Xlie third part it dostrovid then ; 
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WyvlavK'i (SiraafcK, vol. IL, p. SH. 

[WKland, tBging, orperhnp* waediiig— i.e., thinning the people.] 

In nmnaroas places or Scotland, thapeaa^nta point out larf^ flat atonoa, 

under whlah tho; Euppaac tho psBtlleiice to ho hurled, and which they arc 

aariOiaiiot to raJae, leat 11 shBuld emotga, and again conUmhiato tbc 

aOaorpbere. The Bm» of Inveruc;, au aarHun mousx, i^mA. tfKl fcn^ 
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Where first its conrse, as aged swains have told, 
It stay'd, concentered in a vase of gold. 

Here oft, at snnny noon, the i>easants pause, 
While many a tale their mute attention draws ; 
And, as the younger swains, with active feet, 
Pace the loose weeds, and the flat tombstone mete, 
What curse shall seize the guilty yrretch they tell, 
Who drags the monster from his midnight cell. 
And, smit by love of all-alluring gold. 
Presumes to stir the deadly, tainted mould. 

From climes where noxious exhalations steam 
O'er aguey flats, by Nile's redundant stream, 
It came. — The mildew'd cloud, of yellow hue. 
Drops from its putrid wings the blistering dew. 
The peasants mark the strange discolour'd air, 
And from their homes retreat in wild despair ; 
Each friend they seek, their hapless fate to tell ; — 
But hostile lances still their flight repel. 
Ah ! vainly wise, who soon must join the train. 
To seek the help your friends implored in vain ! 
To heaths and swamps the cultured field returns ; 
Unheard-of deeds retiring virtue mourns : 
For, mix'd with fell diseases, o*er the clime 
Rain the foul seeds of every baleful crime ; 
Fearless of fate, devoid of future dread. 
Pale wretches rob the dying and the dead : 
The sooty raven, as he flutters by. 
Avoids the heaps where naked corses lie ; 
The prowling wolves, that round the hamlet swarm, 
Tear the young babe from the frail mother's arm ; 
Full gorged the monster, in the desert bred. 
Howls long and dreary o'er the unburied dead. 



high, is said by tradition to have been once a castle, which was walled up 
and covered with earth, because the inhabitants were infected with the 
plague. It stands on the banks of the Ury, against which stream it is 
aefended by buttresses, built by the inhabitants of Inverury, who were 
alanned by a prophe<7 ascribed to Thomas the Bhymer, and preserved by 
tradition. 

** Dee and Don, they shall run on. 
And Tweed shall run, and Tay ; 
And the bonny water of Ury 
Shall bear the Bass away." 

The InhabitantB of Inveruiy sagaciously concluded that this prediction 
could not be aooompUshed without releasing the imprisoned pestilence, 
and, to guard against this fatal event, they raised raxa'QQste «js&&qs^ ^(2q& 
encroacfiments of the stream. 
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Two be&ntcona maids the dire infection Bbnii,'' ^M 

Where Dentt'B valley fronta the aouthern Btm j H 

While friendsliip sweet, nnd love's delightful power, ^M 

With fern &Qd rosbes thatch'd their BomniBr bower. ^M 

When spring invites the eistor friends to stray, ^M 

One graceful youth, compBaion of their wa?, ^M 

Bara their retreat from each DbtruBive eye, ^M 

And bids the lonely honra imheeded fly ; ^M 

Leads their light stops beneath the haxel spraj, ^M 

Where moaa-lmed boughs exclude the blaze of dsy, ^M 

And ancient rowans mix their beirioa red ^M 

With natB, thai closter brown above their bead. H 

He, mid the writhing roots of elms, th&t lean ^H 

O'er oozy rocka of ezlar, shagg'd and green, ^H 

Collects pale cowslips for the fnithfnl pair, ^H 

And braids the chaplet ronad their flowing hair, ^| 

And for the lovely maids alternate bnrns, ^H 

As love and EriendBhip take their away by tarns. ^H 

Ah ! hapleae day, that from this blest retreat ^H 

Lured to the town bis alow, unwilling feet I ^H 

Yet, soon retumM, he seeks the green recess, ^H 

Wraps the dear rivals in a, fond caress; ^M 

An heaving boaoois own responsive bliss, H 

He breathes infection In ono molting kiss j ^M 

Their languid limbs he bears to Dens's strand, ^M 

Chafes each soft temple with bia burning banj. ^H 

Their cheeks to his the grateful virgins nuBe, ^H 

And fondly bless him, as their lite decays ; ^H 

White o'er their forms be bends with tearful eye, ^H 

And only lives to hear their latest sigh. H 

■ This tradiUonal Moiy, whioh is nearly the samo as that ou whlcb 
Itunsay'B balind of '■ BHBile Beil and Mary Gray " Ib founded, ia conjiDOn tg 
voHuuB parts of Bcotland. The scene of tbe catAstrephe of tha lovsn, 
celebrated In the popular song*, la rcferrod by local tradition to a vaUoy in 
ibo vicinity of Logia Almoni Tho Botdor tnidiiion. raktas that two 
youuA ladies, of great t>Brkuty and accomplish menta, ontertalned nn ex- 
ti'aoTdinai? frlmaslilp for each otbor ; a fneodship so uncommon, indeed, 
that It continued unimpaired oven bv the oneizpect'^ oittmmfitann of 
fiufUng thamselTCQ Tivala for the affacuon of n young man. witlj wliont 
both bad lived in hablta of intimacy. During the mvaeea of thepeelilenoe 
thsy retired to a sequsatered glen, where they inhatdtsd a cottage, wltli- 
iiiit Inlbrming any ponon of the place of their retraat. Their loveii vhose 
affeoUDU woa so equally attraeted Ijy the Ihlr rivals that ho could tonn no 
dociilDn of preforonc^ at last discovered their rooess. 'On Inquiring con- 
OBTuing thMr manner of Ilfn in this solitary ritnation, lia found that, not 
druiw to visit places of public resort, they bad been under the neceeai^ 
uf Biibil»tiDB ctiieSy on uudla; and with anrprlM, he percelvoii that they 
looked more beautiful thKi ever. Unwilling, howaver. that thay should 
m on BUD^ 1 lo ven v en wn ^^j^^ ^^_ 

"the 
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A veil of leaves the redbreast o'er them threw, 
Ere thrice their locks were wet with evening dew. 
There the blue ring-dove coos with ruffling wing, 
And sweeter there the throstle loves to sing ; 
The woodlark breathes in softer strain the vow ; 
And love's soft burthen floats from bough to bough. 

But thou, sweet minstrel of the twilight vale ! 
Oh I where art thou, melodious nightingale ?"* 
On their green graves shall still the moonbeams shine, 
And see them moum'd by every song but thine ? 
That song, whose lapsing tones so sweetly float. 
That love-sick maidens sigh at every note ! 

Oh ! by the purple rose of Persia's plain, 
Whose opening petals greet thine evening stndn, 
Whose fragrant odours oft thy song arrest, 
And call the warbler to her glowing breast, — 
Let pity claim thy love-devoted lay, 
And wing, at last, to Dena's vale thy way ! 

Sweet bird ! how long shall Teviot's maids d^lore 
Thy song, unheard along her woodland shore ? 
In southern groves thou charm'st the starry night, 
Till darkness seems more lovely far than l^t ; 
But still, when vernal April wakes the year, 
Nought save the echo of thy song we hear. 
The lover, lingering by some ancient pile. 
When moonlight meads in dewy radiance smile, 
Starts at each woodnote, wandering through the dale, 
And fondly hopes he hears the nightingale. 
Oh ! if those tones, of soft enchanting swell, 
Be more than dreams, which fabling poets tell ; 
If e'er thy notes have charm'd away the tear 
From beauty's eye, or moum'd o'er beauty's bier ; 
Waste not the softness of thy notes in vain, 
But pour in Dena's vale thy sweetest strain ! 

Dena I when sinks at noon the summer breeze. 
And moveless falls the shadework of the trees. 
Bright in the sun thy glossy beeches shine. 
And only Ancmm's groves can vie with thine ;t 

^ It is an unlOiOky drcumstauce for the Scottish poet that the nightin- 
gale has never ventured to visit the north side of the Tweed. Douglas 
and Dtmbar in their descriptive poems, often allude to her song ; but it 
is more probable that they adorned their verses with the pfraces of fiction, 
than that the nightingale at that early period was naturalised in Scotland. 

t The domain of Ancrum belonged to the Knights Templars before thi^ 
abolition of that (nrder. 
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Where AU, bursting from ber mooriali spritigs, H 

O'er laany a clilf ber smoking torrent flingB, H 

And brood, IroTa bank to bank, the sbadows faU H 

From every Qotbic turret's mouldering ■niH, H 

Each iTied epire, and acnlpture-fretted court ; ^M 

Where plumy temptare beld their ga.y reaort, H 

Spread their croBB-bannara in the snn to Bhino, H 

Asd colT'd green Teviot's youth to FaleBtine. H 

Sad ie the nail that floats o'er Alamoor'a kke," H 

And nightly bids ber gntfs imbottom'd quake, H 

Wbil^ moonbeamn, sailing o'er ber watera blue, ^M 

Reveal the freqoent tinge of blood-red ha«, ^M 

Tbe witer-birds with abrill discordant qcraam ^M 

Oft rouse the peasant from his tranquil dream : ^M 

He dreads to raiaa his alow nnclosing eye, ^M 

And thinks he bean an infant's Teeble cry. ^M 

The timid mother, clasping to ber breast ^M 

Her starting child, by closer arms corest, ^M 

Husbes with soothing Toioe his murmuring wail, ^M 

And sighs to think of poor Eugenia's tale. ^M 

By aiders circled, near the baunled flpod, H 

A lonely pile, Eugenia's dwelling, stood ; H 

Qreen woodbine wander'd o'er each moaay tower, H 

The acentod apple spread ita painted flower ; ^M 

The Sower, tt^t in its lonely sweetness smiled, ^M 

And seem'd to say, "I grew nob always wild!" ^M 

In this retreat, by memory's cbarm endear'd, ^M 

Hor lorel; boy the fuir Eugenia rear'd, ^M 

Taught young nS'ection eyerr fondling wile, ^M 

And smiled t^rself to see her infant amile. H 

Bot when tbe lisping prattler leam'd to frame ^M 

His faltering accents to bia father's name, — ^M 

That hardy knight, who first from TaviDt bore H 

The prosisr'd shield to Syria's palmy shore, — ^ 

Oft to the lake she led her darling boy, ■ 

Mark'd his light footsteps, with a mother's joy, I 

■ TkQ lake, or loch, of Alemnor, whonca tbo riTer AJo. wluob falti iutA 1 
tha Taviot beneath Anonuo, origiuutas, is regarded «ith a dcgnio of supur- 
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mammoto, A tradition also provaila that a child WKd aoUed b; tins ome, 
a ipeciaH or caffia, aunr tbe bonier of the lake, and dropped into it by tbe 
WguedUnL SImilirtniditiarUDiicuFiaotbgipartlofawtland. UarUn. 
in hbSeacri^Ion of the Wostem Islca. rsbites that a n&tlic of SkfO, callad 
Nell, b^nefefb when an Infant bg bis motber ia a fluid not far from tbe 
boawa on tlie north side of Looh Portila, was carried over tto loch br an 
B^0 In ita talons to Che aonthem aldo, wbero ha was roKued onbntt by 
aame ahephnrda, who iioard the infant, ctj,— p. MB, ei. lUS. 
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Spring o'er the lawn with quick elastic bound, 
And, playful, wheel in giddy circles round, 
To view the thin blue pebble smoothly glide 
Along the surface of the dimpling tide : 
How sweet, she thought it still, to hear him cry, 
As some red-spotted daisy met his eye. 
When stooping low, to touch it on the lee, — 
*'' The pretty flower ! see, how it looks at me !'* 

Bright beamed the setting sun ; — ^the sky was clear. 
And sweet the concert of the woods to hear ; 
The hovering gale was steep'd in soft perfume ; 
The flowery earth eeem'd fairer still to bloom ; 
Returning heifers low'd from glade to glade ; — 
Nor knew the mother that her boy had stray'd. 
Quick from a brake where tangled sloethoms grew. 
The dark-wing'd erne impetuous glanced to view ; 
He, darting, stooped, and from the willowy shore. 
Above the lake the struggling infant bore ; 
Till, scared by clamours that pursued his way. 
Far in the wave he dropp'd his helpless prey. 
Eugenia shrieks, i^th foenzied sorrow wild. 
Caresses on her breast her lifeless child. 
And fondly hopes, contending with despair. 
That heaven for once may hear a mother's prayer. 
In her torn heart distracting fancies reign, 
And oft she thinks her child revives again ; 
Fond fluttering hope awhile suspends her smart : — 
She hears alone the throb that rends her heart. 
And, clinging to the lips, as cold as snow. 
Pours the wild sob of deep, despairing woe. 

From Ala's banks to fair Melrose's fane. 
How bright the sabre fiash'd o'er hills of slain, 
— I see the combat through the mist of years — 
When Scott and Douglas led the Border spears ! 
The mountain streams were bridged with English dead ; 
Dark Ancrum's heath was dyed with deeper red ; 
The ravaged abbey rung the funeral kneU, 
When fierce Latoun and savage Evers fell ]* 
Fair bloomed the laurel wreath, by Douglas placed 
Above the sacred tombs, by war defaced. 
Hail, dauntless chieftain I thine the mighty boast. 
In scorn of Henry and his southern host, 

* The Enfflish army, commanded by Evers and Latoun, which was de> 
feated in FeDruary, 1546, on Anorum Moor, by the Scota^ commanded l^ 
Douglas^ Earl of Angus, and Scott of Buocleugfci, l^i&A, '^t«?^<^^^^^s^'^oa;^ 
•events sacked Melrose, and defeuced lYie ^aic^ q1 T^cP!x\gA&% 
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To Tonga each acoient violated bast, 
And voDsecmta to funo ihj father's duBt. 

So, when great Aminon'B son to Inter's binks* 
Led in prond bsoner'd pomp bis Qreel&a ranks, 
— Bright blazed tliair hulohions at Ibo monarch's nod. 
And nutiona trembled at the oarthly god — 
Full in hifl Tan he saw the Scythian rear, 
With Berce insnlting shout, tlio forward spear : 
"No foare," ho criod, "onr Btubbom hearts sppal, 
Till heaven's blno atarry arch around ns fall: 
These ancient tombs shall bar Ihy ODward way ; 
This Hold of graveB thy proud career sbnll stay." 

Dsserted Melrose ! oft with holy dreadt 
I trace thy mins inonldering o'er the dead ; 
While, as the fragments fall, wild fancy hosirs 
The Bolonui flteps of old departed years, 
When beam'd joong Science in these oella (orlom, 
Boaateons and lonely as the star of mora. 
Where gorgeons panes a rwnbow-lafltre threw. 
The rank green grass is oobnebb'd e'er with dew ; 
Whore pealing organs o'er the pillar'd fane 
SweU'd, oIbit to heaven, devotion's sweetest strain, 
The bird of midnight hoots with dreary tone. 
And sullen e<:boes through the olnisters TBoan. 

Farewell, ya raoss-clad spires '. ye turrets gray. 
Where Science first effused her orient ray ! 
Ye mossy scnlptures on the roof emiiosa'd, 
Like wreathing icicles congeal'd by frost ! 
E^h branching window, and each fretted ahrlno, 
Whiah peasants atiU to fairy hands assign 1 
May no rode hand your solemn grandeur mar. 
Nor waste the struotnre long revered by war ! 

From Eildon'a cairns no mora the watoh-flre's blaic,! 
Red as a comet, darts portentoaa rays ; 
The fields o£ death, where mailed warriora bled. 
The swain beholds, with other armies clad, 
When pnrple streamers flutter hifch in air. 
Prom each pavilion of the rural Fair, 

■ Vlda CuiiKuj ftirtiw, Ub. L Suppl. 

t HBlrosa, tu the dark sees, wsa t^moiu lot the litcmture or 
The abbsy ts one of Che anut ruins la BootlaDd. 

I Eildoti datives Its DAtne from tbe watch-fires, which in the turbulent 
(/mcvd/auCrauitTwere kindled on Its summit. Eldr.lu laelaudlo, alo- 
niSiK jfir, and lUat, In the BooltMi d^eA, doooMs Jul. 8C. Boswellt 
/WriilicIJinilsTicInitr. 
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The rural Fftir ! in boyhood's days serene, 

How sweet to fancy was the novel scene, 

The merry bnstle, and the mix'd uproar, 

While every face a jovial aspect wore, 

The listening ear, that heaid the mnrmurs run, 

The eye, that gazed, as it would ne*er have done ! 

The crafty pedlars, first, their wares dispose, 
With glittering trinkets in aUuring rows ; 
The toy-struck damsel to her fondling swain 
Simpers, looks kind, and then looks coy again ; 
Pleased, half-unwilling, he regards the fair, 
And braids the ribbon round her sun-burnt hair. 

Proud o'er the gazing group his form to rear. 
Bawls from his csurt the vagrant auctioneer; 
While many an oft-repeated tale he tells, 
And jokes, adapted to the ware he sells. 

But when the fife and drum resound aloud, 
Hlach peopled booth resigns its motley crowd : — 
A bunch of roses dangl&g at his breast. 
The youthful ploughimm springs before the rest. 
Throngs to tiie flag that flutters in the gale. 
And eager listens to the Serjeant's tale. 
Hears feats of strange and glorious peril done. 
In climes iUxmuned by the rising sun. 
Feels the proud helmet nodding o'er his brow, 
And soon despises his paternal ploiu^ 
His friends to save the heedless stripling haste ; — 
A weeping sister clings around his waist ; — 
Fierce hosts, unmarshall'd, mix with erring blows. 
And saplings stout to glittering swords oppose, 
With boisterous shouts, and hubbub hoarse and rude, 
That faintly picture days of ancient feud. 

Broad Eildon's shivery side, like silver, shines, 
As in the west the star of day declines : 
While o'er the plains the twilight, vast and dun, 
Stalks on to reach the slow-retirihg sun. 
Bright twinkling ringlets o'er the vaUeys fly. 
Like infant stars that wander from the sky. 

In thin and livid coruscations roll* 
The frosty lightnings of the wintry pole ; 

* It is a popular opinion among the Scottish peasantry that the northern 
lights* or aurora borealis, generally termed by them gtr€amn% first ap> 
peared before the Scottish rebellion in 1715 ; and that thev portend ware 
more or less sangvdnary, in proportion to theintensity of tneb red colour. 
A poet of the middle ages thua expTOBaoa \2ti<^ «assv^ «s^fic&s«^.\— 
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Lines of pale light the glimmariTig eoncavo Etrew, 
Now loosdy flannt, with waTaring sanguine hue, 
Now o'er tie cope of night, heavy and pale, 
Shoota, like a net, the yellow cbeqner'd vail ; 
The peoeaDtB, wondering, see the atreamera fly, 
And think thay hear Itiam hissing througb tbe sky ; 
While be, whom hoary looks and reverend nge. 
And wiser aaws. proclnim tbe rural sago, 
Prophetic tells, that still, when wars are near. 
The skies poiiantDus signa of carnage wear. 
Era dark Cnlloden call'd her cIbjih around, 
To spread for death a mighty tharnel-ground. 
While yet unporpled with the dews of fight, 
Their fate was pictured on tbe vaolt of night. 
So Scotia's swains, aa fancy's dreams prevail, 
With looka of mimic wisdom shape the tale. 
But, mid tbe gloomy plains of Lnhradore, — 
Save tbe slow wave tbat freezes on the shore. 
Where ac&roe a sound usurps the desert drear. 
Nor wildwood music ever hails the year, — 
Tha Indian, cradled in hia bed ef snow, 
Seae heaven'a broad arch with Bieiering radiance ^ov 
And thinks be views, along tbe peoplod sky, 
The shades of elks and rein-deer gloacing by. 
While warriors, parted long, the dance prepare. 
And fierce carousal o'er the conquor'd boar. 
By every thorn along the woodland damp, 
The tiny glow-worm lights her emerald lamp ; 
Like the shot-atar, whose yet unquencbed light 
Studs with faint gleam tbe raven-vest of night. 
Tha fairy ring-dance now ronnd Eildon-tree 
Moves to wild strains of elfin minstrelsy : 
On glancing step appoars the fairy queen ; 
The printed grass, beneath, springs soft and green ; 
While, hand in hand, she leads the frolic round, 
The dinning tabor shakes tha charmed ground ; 



Futibiu et variii, mii 



ia Rigna oanebi 



Quixi mcnutFum icimaa bellum lenls 9 

quo se Chrlitlcole (ami piUere nolando, 

Et oonwjignjnoua ruplt pin faOim mucn 

Fiorui Diaamta Lupduntuij ap. Jtfo&il 

Hrarne relates Uiat the northom and emitiien] ti 
Chippewaa. suppose tha DOTtbem U^ts to be oocoui 
a/- (jjurig ot deer in Iho flelda above, and by tho danoit 
tiiBir deccHsod lUends. 
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Or, gweetul monnted on her pnlfrsy gray. 
In robea tbat glieter like the aun in May. 
With imirk and hound she leads tbo moonlight rauka 
Of knighta and dames to Hnntly's ferny banks, 
Where Rymoar, long of yore, the njmph embmeoi!,'' 
The fiiBt of men mieartbly lipa to tafite. 
Rash Via the vovr, and fats] was the boor, 
Which gave a mortal to a fury's pover! 
A lingering loaio he took of snn and moon ; 
—Dire to the minBtrel van the fairy's boon ! — 
A sad farewell of graaa and green-leav'd troB, 
The bannts of obildhood doom'd no more to see. 
Through winding paths tbat never saw the tnin, 
Whoro Eildon hides his roots in caverns dun, 
They pass, — tbo hollow pavement, as they go, 
Rocks to Temormnring waves tliat boU helow. 
Silent they wade, where Bonnding torreotB lave 
The banks, nnd i^d the tinge of evci^ wave ; 
For all the blood that dies the warrior's hand 
Rons through the thii-sty springs of fairyland. 
Level and green the downward region lies, 
And low the ceiling of the fairy skies ; 
Self-kindled gems a richer light display 
Than gilds the earth, but not a pnrer day. 
Rfisplandenb crystal forms the palace-wi^ ; 
The diamond's trembling lustre lights the hall 
Bnt where soft emeralds abed an muber'd light, 
Beside each eaol-black conrser sleeps a knight ; 
A raven plimie waves o'er each helmed crest, 
And black tiie mail which binds each manly breast, 
Girt with broad faolchion, and with bugle green — 
Ah ', could a mortal trust the fairy queen ? 

popular tradition, Thcmaa Rymour, g 



ia« tbo Ehymor, derived his pntphctioal powara fiom hla interctmrso 
the queen of Foiiy, -whoaa lipa he bad the cooraife to klsSj whan he 
■or on Buntly bankq, with bound and liawk, aCLnrdlnf tothocoatume 
of tJie falrieB' Sy thja toBh pTDCoedlne, bowovor, he oouajfned biniBalf 
untiraly to bar power, and ehe cfluducled blm, "by a very parUoua route, to 
Fairyluid, where ehe instrectad him in all the myj^erlBS of ^mrniing, paat, 
pi«eeDt, and to come ; thiusht with whlcb, at the end of aevee jean, be 
returned to Erceldown, and aatonlshod ovorybody with Ida sagacity- At 
the end of seven yeara tie attain dlaappearad, and is suppoaod to have 
ratumed to Fuiiylaud. TtadltiDn furtber relates that a BbM>herd WM 
onoo condnolod into tbo Interior receBMS of EUdon HUla by a venerable 
personege, wbom he diH^overed to he the famous Rymour, and who showed 
him an tnuneDae number of iteedji, in thfir capsriHina, and, at the bridle 
afeaet, a knUbt aleoplng, in sablo armour, with a aword and bBghj-hom 
at hit aide. These, be hob told, ware tbo boat ot Ring Arthur, wailing 
till the appointiid return of that monoi-eb ftuiD Fairyland. For a Ibll ao- 
uouut of the traditlona conoomlng Tbomas Rymour, see Scott'a "FooUrai. 
Worlui,"i»., pp. llO-lflC, andldH-'"'- '^'-' ' 



Froia mortal lips an oartUy ascent fell, 

And Rymonr's tongaa confeaa'd the numhing spell : 

In iron sleep the minBtrel Ilea farlom, 

Who breathed a Boond before he blew the horn. 

So Yathek oaca, as eaBtom legenda Mil * 
Sought the TRot dome of Babterranean hell. 
Where, ghastly in theii' cedur-biers enahrined. 
The fleahloss forms of ancient kings reclined, 
Who, long before primevBl Adam rose, 
Had heard the control gates bshind theta close. 
With jarring clang the hcbon portals opo. 
And, closing, toll the funeral knoll of hopo, 
A sable tap'strj lined the marble T^all, 
And spirits cursed stalk'd dimly thtoogb the ball : 
There, as he view'd oauh right hand ceassloss prest 
With writhing angnish to each hlaated broast, 
Bine, o'er his brow, conTnlei™ fibres start. 
And flamGH of Tengeance eddy rooj^d hja heart ; 
With a dire aliriek he Joina the restleBB tbrang. 
And vaolted hell retom'd iiis funeral song. 

MyBt«riona Rymonr ! dnom'd by fate's decree 
Still to revisit Eildoo's lonely tree, 
Where oft the swain, at dawn of Hallow-day, 
Heara tby black barb with fierce impatience neigli I 
Say, who ie be, with Bommons strong nnd tdgb, 
That bids the ebormed sleep of ages fly, 
Rolls the long Bound through Eildon's caTcms vast. 
While each dark warrior rouses at the bhist, 
Hia horn, Ms fanlchion, grasps with mighty band, 
And peola prond Arthnr^a march froiu Fairyland ? 
Where every ooal-black cooTBer pnws the green, 
His printed step shaU evermore he seen : 
The silver shields in moony splendour shine : — 
Beware, fond youth '. a mightier hand than tbine, 
With deathlosa luBtro !□ romantic lay 
Shall Bymonr's fate, and Artbnr's fame displny. 



■ The hosutifnl and romantic hialory of the caliph Vathek. tbough it 
occaidoiiallv betray tlie vestiges of Buropeau embelllahmcaE^ la^ in tlio 
grounilwoTK, o( oilontal ori^Ti ; and ia ujidei^tood to have boon founded 

^e cut of the atoir in itself, the mannon aod aliuiloofl which parvad- 
I^ and tho appropriate subliiajty of Iha clooo, Indcpecdont of the ovidenc 

In the notes, tihiaU taigiit have been gr"' — -■-■ ■-»' ■-=-■ 

that it is nol a flctloa of the wesL 
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Bade chiyalry*s barbaric pomp return, 

And heroes wake from every monldering am ! 

Thy powerful verse, to grace the courtly hall, 

Shall many a tale of elder time recall, 

The deeds of knights, the loves of dames, proclaim, 

And give forgotten bards their former fame. 

Enough for me, if Fancy wake the shell. 

To eastern mizustrels strains like thine to tell ; 

Till saddening memory all our haunts restore. 

The wild-wood walks by Esk's romantic shore, 

The circled hearth, which ne'er was wont to fail 

In cheerful joke, or legendary tale. 

Thy mind, whose fearless fraiikness nought could move. 

Thy friendship, like an elder brother's love. 

While from each scene of early life I part, 

True to the beatings of this ardent heart, 

When, half-deceased, with half the world between. 

My name shall be unmention'd on the green, 

YThen years combine with distance, let me be. 

By aU forgot, remembered yet by thee. 



Sa d^robB nu trBois des tempetea p 
Et, dM&B im doux abrL tifmipoDt tc 
CuKiTB »9 jardina. log Tertus Dt !«! 



Blest si's tho Bona uf life's BoqaeBtor'cl vsie: 
No storing of Fate tkeir hmnblo hcadB osaail. 
Smooth aa the rivulet ghdes along the plain, 
To lose ita noiseleaa traterB in the Tnaio, 
Unheard, mmoted, moTSB the tranqnil stream 
Of rural life, that hamita ouch na^ng dream ; 
When fond regret for all I leate hebind. 
With Bighs onbidden, IJcgera o'er my mind. 

Again, with youth's Benaations ivild, I bear 
The Sabbatb-cMmea roll Bweetly on mine ear, 
And view, with Bolenin gait and Berioue eye. 
Long moving Unea of pcnaanta churohnard hie. 
The rough-toned bell, which many a year hath seen, 
And drizzling mista have long ainoe crusted green, 
Wide o'er the village flttigB its mulBed sound ; 
With quickon'd pace they throng the bnrial ground ; 
Aa each Belecta hia old palBmal seat. 
Bright Boah the spnrklea round their iron feet ; 
From crowded pews, arranged in equal row, 
The dirge-like musio rises soft and slow ; 
Uncultured Btrains ! which yet the woriutb impart 
Of true devotion to tho peoaant's heart 

I mark the preacher's air, serene and mild : 
In every face be sees a liBtentng child, 
Unfolda, with reverend air, the sacred book. 
Around him casta a kind paternal look. 
And bopas, when oil hia mortal toila ai-o poet, 
Tbia f Jial family to join at last. 
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He paints the modest yirtnes of the swains, 
Content and happy on their native plains, 
Uncharm*d by pomp, by gold's refulgent glare, 
Or fame's shrill clarion pealing through &e air, 
That bids the hind a heart nntainted yield, 
For laurels, crimson'd in the gory field. 
** Beyond this life, and life's dark barrier stream, 
How bright the rays of light celestial gleam. 
Green fields of bliss, and heavens of cloudless blue, 
While Eden spreads her flowery groves anew ! 
Farewell the sickening sigh, that virtue owes 
To mortal life's immedicable woes, 
Sweet pity's tear, that loves to fall unseen. 
Like dews of eve on meads of tender green. 
The trees of life that on the margin rise 
Of Eden's stream, shall calm the sufferer's sighs. 
From the dark brow the wrinkle charm away, 
And soothe the heart, whose pulses madly play ; 
Till, pure from passion, free from earthly stain, 
One pleasing memory of the past remain. 
Full tides of bliss in ceaseless circles roll, 
And boundless rapture renovate the soul." 

When mortals, vainly wise, renounce their Qod, 
To vaunt their kindred to the crumbling clod. 
Bid o'er their graves the blasted hemlock bloom, 
And woo the eternal slumber of the tomb. 
The long, long night, unsooth'd by Fancy's dream ; — 
Unheard the vultures, o'er their bones that scream — 
Though mimic pity half conceals their fear, 
Aw'd, to the good man's voice they lend an ear. 
But, as the father speaks, they wondering find 
New doubts, new fears, infest the obdurate mind ; 
Wild scenes of woe with ghastly light illume 
The sullen regions of the desert tomb ; 
His potent words the mental film dispiirt, 
Pierce the dark crust that wraps the atheist's heart, 
And stamp, in characters of livid fire, 
The fearful doom of Heaven's avenging ire. 
But, when he saw each cherish'd bosom-sin, 
Like nestling serpents, gnaw the breast within, 
To soothe the soften'd soul his doctrine fell. 
Like April-drops that nurse the primrose-bell, 
Whose timid beauty first adorns the mead, 
When spring's warm showers to winter's blights succeed. 

As home the peasants move with serious air, 
For sober talk they mingle, i^oax «sxi^ ^^xs \ 



Tbough quaint remark iinberid the stoadfoBt mion. 
And Uiongbts lesa holj Bometiinea intervcna, 
No bOTBt of noiay mirtli diaturlis their waHt ; 
Saeb seeiDB aJruid of worldlj things to talk. 
Save ;on fond pair, who speak wiUi meeting eyes; — 
The Baored day profaner Bpeoeli (lanieB. 

Some love to trmce th« plain of graTos, aJooe, 
PeroBe the lines that oroird tha sonlptnred stone, 
And, as their bosoms heaye at thonghtQ of fame. 
Wish that anoh homely verse may save their name, 
Hope that their comradas, as tho words they spell, 
To greener yonth their plonghman-skiil may toll, 
And add, that cone anng clearer at the ale, 
Or told, at winter's eve, a merrier tale, 
When droway shepherds, raimd tbc emhera, gaze 
At tiny forma, that trend the mounting blaze, 
And aonga and jokes the laughing honra bagnile, 
And borrow Bwaetnesa (rom the damBal's smile. 
Vain wish I the letter'd stones, that mark his grave, 
OaD ne'er the swain from dim oblivion save: 
Ere twioo yon ann Mb annual ooutBB haa roU'd, 
Is be forgotten, and the tales he told. 
At fame so transient, peasants, murmur not 1 
In ono great Book your deeds are not forgot : 
Yonr names, your blaojeleas lives, iicparlial Fate 
Records, to triumph o'er the guilty great. 
When each nnqniet grave upheaves tha dead. 
And awful blood-drops stain the laurell'd head. 

See, hew each barbarous trophy wastes away 1 
All, save great Egypt'a pyramids, decay. 
Qreea waves the harvest, and tba peasant-boy 
Stalls his rough herds within the towers of 'Troy ; 
Prowls tlio sly fox, the jackal rears her brood, 
Whore onoe the towora of mighty Iljom atood. 
And you, stem ebildren of tho northom sun. 
Each fltubbom Tartar, and each awartby Hun, 
Toumen, and Mothe, who led your proud Monguts 
And piled in mountain-heaps your foemen's skulls !* 
Broad swarm'd yonr bands o'er every peopled clime. 
And trode the nations from the rolls of time. 
Where is yonr old renown ?— On Sibii'a plain, 
Nameless and vast, your tombs alone remain. 

^ Tdmnen and Hotbn, bows 
great colebrity In Mongiil hiatory. a 
Jeng-bJi, or Tjmai. Many of Clis moal Ulustrioui chicttaina of 
ilausblerine triboa iova eiiwiteiCBd a amMai tala. 
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How soon the fame of Niger's lord deoay'd, 

Whose arm Tomhuto's golden sceptre sway'd ! 

Dark Izkia ! name, by dusky hosts rever'd,'* 

Who first the pile of negro-glory reared ! 

O'er many a realm, beneath the bnming zone, 

How bright his ruby-stndded standard shone ! 

How strong that arm, the glittering spear to wield, 

While sable nations gathered round his shield t 

But chief, when, conquest-crown'd, bis radiant car 

From Niger's banks repulsed the surge of war, 

When rose, convulsed in clouds, the desert gray, 

And Arab lances gleam'd in long array ! 

At every shout, a grove of spears was flung. 

From cany bows a million aixows sprung ; 

While, prone and panting, on the sandy plain 

Sunk the fleet barb, and welter'd mid the slain. 

Niger, exulting o*er her sands of gold, 

Down her broad wave the Moorish warriors roU'd ; 

While each dark tribe, along her sylvan shore, 

Qtaed on the bloody tide, and arms unseen before.— 

Unknown the grave where Izkia's ashes lie : — 

Thy fame has fled, like lightning o'er the sky. 

E'en he, who first, with garments roll'd in blood, 

Rear'd the huge piles by Nile's broad moon-hom'd flood. 

Swore that his fame the lapse of time should mock. 

Graved on the granite's everlasting rock. 

Sleeps in his catacomb, unnam'd, unknown;-^ 

While sages vainly scan the sculptured stone. 

So fades the palm, by blighting blood-drops stain'd, 
The laurel-wreath by rufBan War profaned ; 
So fades his name, whom flrst the nations saw 
Ordain a mortal's blind caprice for law, 
The fainting captive drag to slavery's den, 
And truck for gold the souls of free-bom men. 
But hope not, tyrants ! in the grave to rest, — 
The blood, the tears, of nations unredress'd, — 
While sprites celestial mortal woes bemoan. 
And join the vast creation's funeral groan I 
For still, to heaven when fainting nature calls. 
On deeds accursed the darker vengeance falls. 

Nor deem the negro's sighs and anguish vain, 
Who, hopeless, grinds the harden'd trader's chain ; 

* Huley Izkia, a native negro, and king of Tombuctoo, in the eariy part 
of the 16th century, gained bv conquest an immense empire in the interior 
of Africa. He defeated the torces of Horocoo in a great engagement in 
which Marmol was present ; and so complete was the root uiat the Em- 
peror himself escaped with diffiooltY. 
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Ab, wsftsd from hie coantr; far swaj, 
He sees Angola's hills of greon decay. 
Tho dry hnmmttaa £ita along the flood, 
To parcli hia tbidb, and boil hia throbbing blood. 
Id droama he aoea Angola'R plains appear ; 
In dreamB he seems Angola's atrBms to hoar ; 
And, nhon the clanking fottor burata Ma Bleep, 
Silont, and. sod, ha plnnges in the deep. 

Stout was the ship, from Banin's palmy ahore* 
That first the freight of bartor'd raptivea liora : 
Bedimm'd with blood, the anit, with ahrinkiog beamB 
Beheld bar botmdiitg o'sr the ocean-Btreaioa ; 
But, ere the rooou her ralver horns had rear'd, 
Amid tbe crew the speckled pla^e appear'd. 
Faint and despairing, on their n-atery bier. 
To every friendly shore tho Bailors steer ; 
Repell'd from pott to port, they aoe in Tuin, 
And track, with alow uiisteady soil, the main. 
Where ne'er tho bright and buoyant wave ia aaou 
To streak with wandering foam the sea-weedH green. 
Towers the tall mast, a lone and leafiesa tree ; 
Tin, self-impell'd, amid the wavelesa aea, 
Where gummer breezes ne'er were heard to sing, 
Nor hoToring snow-birds apread tho downy wing, 
Fix'd as a rook amid the boundlesa plain, 
Tho yellow ateara pollutes the atagnant main ; 
Till far throagh night the fnneral flamea aspire, 
Aa the red lightning smites the gbaatly pyre. 

Still, doom'd by fate, on weltering hUlowa roll'd. 

Along the deep their rostleaa oourae to hold, 

Scenting the atorm, the shadowy aailora guide 

The prow, with sails opposed to wind and tide. 

The qiectrs-ahip, in litid glimpaing light, 

Qlarea haJefnl on the ahnddering watch at night, 

' It is a aommoii Bupenmidn of marinora^ that. In tbs high soutbaru 

latitodoB on tho cooHt of Africa, hunicauoa anj ^oquently uelborod m by 

tho appoarAoao of a Apectre-flhip, dDHoinliiatfld tho Elyinff Dutchman. At 

dead of oiabt, tbo luminoua [brm of a ahip glides npioLy. with topaailfi 

fl jing. and MlUiig iitmiglit in " tbo wlnd'n btb." The umw of this vessel 

an Bupposed to haya been gnilty of aama tu'eadful crime, in ths infancy 

of naT^woD, and to have besn utiickeD w!tb the putileoce. The j wbtl- 

hsnoa raRaed admittaoca into every port, and are ordained atill '- ■ 

i.hi, iir«a on which tho}- perished. Ml the pmiod o* " 
9r alludas to a punishmont of a timllu' Idnd. 
" And broakon of the Ibwb, sothe to nine. 
And leoheroua fOlke, alter that thsy been 
ERiBlI whirls about the world, tlvaj In pdoe. 
Till many a world be pused, vutof drede," 
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Land of my fathers! — thougii no ntangrava here 
O'er thy blue atreamB ber flexile branctiea roar, 
Xor Bcaly palm her flnger'd soions shoot, 
Nor loBcioua guava wave her yellow fruit, 
Nor golden applea glimiuQr from the tree — 
Land of dark heaths and monntaina ! thou art free. 

Untainted yot, thy alrooin, fuir Tcviot ! runs. 
With unatonod blood of Gnmbiaa Bona : 
No drooping sUto, with spirit bow'd to toil, 
Grows, like the weed, aelf-rooted to the soil, 
Nor cringing vassal, on these panaied meads 
la bought and borter'd, as the Sock he feeda. 
Free, as the lark, that carola o'er hia head. 
At dawn the healthy plooghman leaves bis bed, 
Kuds to tho yoke his sturdy Bteors vHth care, 
And, whistlmg loud, directs the mining share ; 
Froo, as his lord, the peasnnt treads the plain, 
And heaps bis barrest on the groauiag wain ; 
Prood of his tatra, tenacious of bis ri^t, 
And vain of Seotia's old unronqner'd might. 

Dear DatiTe valloya 1 may yo long retain 
The chart«r'd freudom of tiio mountain awoin ! 
Long mid your Bounding glodoa, in union sweet. 
May rural innocence and beauty meet I 
And still be duly heard, at twilight calm. 
From every cot the peaaant^s obannted paaim E 
Then, Jedworth ! (hoogh thy anoient ohoira shall fade, 
And time lay bare eaoh lofty colonoade, 
From the dump roof the massy sculptures die. 
And in their vaults thy rifted arches lie, 
Still in thoao vules shall angel harps prolong, 
By Jed'a pure stream, it sweeter oven-aong, 
Than long processiona, once, with mystic ileal, 
Four'd to the harp and solemn organ's peat. 

O softly, Jed! thy eylvan current lead 
Round every hazsl copse and smiling mead. 
Where lines of fira the glowing landscape screen, 
And crown the heights with tufts of deeper green. 
While, mid the cliffs, to orop the flowery thyme. 
The shaggy goats with steady footsteps climb, 
How vrantonly the ruffling breexes stir 
"j^ WATeiiDg trains of tioacl saaauaai. 



In film; tbresda of HoKtiDg gold, wbicli elide 

O'er tbs greon nplnQd's wet and Bloping sids, 

While, aver vsrying in the benting ray, 

The fleeting net-work glietena bright and ga j i 

To thee, fair Jed ! a holier wreatli \a dno, 

Who gav'at tby Thobbon all thy soenoB to TJew,* 

Bad'at forma of beauty on bia vJFdon roll, 

And mould to hannony bia ductile soul ; 

Till fancy's pictnres roae, sa nsitnTe hrigbt, 

And hia warm bosom gloVd with heavanly light. 

In March, when first, alate on tender wing, 
U'er frozen heatha tho lu-k oaaaya to aing ; 
In Majoh, when flrat, before the lengthening daya. 
The snowy mantle of the earth deopiya, 
The wreatba of cruatod anowa are painted blue, 
And yellowy moaa aaanmea a. greener hne, — 
Hon amil'd the bard from wintor'a funeinj um 
To aee, niora fair, the yonthfnl earth ratum ! 
When mora'9 wan raya with clearer crimaon blend. 
And firet the gilded miata of niring ascend, 
Tbe sunbeams awim through April's eiWcr showers, 
Tho daffodila eipnnd their yellow flowera, 
Tbo luaty stalk with sap luxuriant awella. 
And. curling round it, smilo tbe bursting bells, 
Tbe blowing king-cup bank and TKliey stadt<. 
And on the rosiers nod the folded buds ; — 
Warm boats bia heart, to TJew the mead's array. 
When flowers of aummar hear tbe steps of May. 

But, nban the wintry blast the forest heaves. 
And ahakea the harrest of the ripen'd leaves ; 
When brighter scenes the painted woods diapliay 
Than Fancy's fairy pencil can ponrtray, — 
He, pensive, atra^, tho aaddon'd groves among. 
To bear the twittering swallow'a farewell song. 
The fincb no more on pointed thistles feeds, 
Pecks the red leavoB, or crope tho aweUing seedi i 
But water-orows by cold brook-mar^as pky. 
Lave their dark plumage in the freodng spray, 
Ajid, wanton, ea from atone to stone they glide, 
Dive at their beckoning forma beneath ttie tide. 
Ho hnara at eve tbe fotter'd bitterna acrcam, 
lee-bound in sedgy marsb, or mountain etream, 

• ThejDuOi of Tbomaon wos spent on the Jed. and many ulhtadflMnp 
ona are auppoaed to bo copied IWo the ficeaory on Its tjnnk& The d« 
Tlptioii bi the beginning of lila "Winter," of tbe BtcnuvoUectJngvntht 
ountoin clifls, is siud to have beea eaEKoated by the appeanuioe el 
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Or sees, with strange delight, the snow-clouds form, 
When Rnberslaw conceives the mountain storm ; 
Dark Ruberslaw, that lifts his head sublime, 
Rugged and hoary with the wrecks of time! 
On his broad misty front the giant wears 
The horrid furrows of ten thousand years ; 
His aged brows are.crowzCd with curling fern. 
Where perches, grave and lone, the hooded Erne, 
Majestic bird ! by ancient shepherds styled 
The lonely hermit of the russet wild, 
That loves amid the stormy blast to soar, 
When through disjointed cliffs the tempests roar. 
Climbs on strong wing the storm, and screaming high. 
Rides the dim rack, l£at sweeps the darkened sky. 

Such were the scenes his fancy first refin'd. 
And breath'd enchantment o*er his plastic mind, 
Bade every feeling flow, to virtue dear. 
And formed the poet of the varied year. 

Bard of the Seasons! could my strain, like thine. 
Awake the heart to sympathy divine. 
Sweet Osna's stream, by thin-leav'd birch o'erhung,* 
No more should roll her modest waves unsung. 
Though now thy silent waters, as they run, 
Refuse to sparkle in the morning sun, 
Though dark their wandering course, what voice can tell 
Who first, for thee, shall strike the sounding shell. 
And teach thy waves, that dimly wind along. 
To tune to harmony their mountain-song ! 
Thus Meles roll'd a stream unknown to fame. 
Not yet renown'd by Homer^s mighty name ; 
Great sun of verse, who, self-created, shone, 
To lend the world his light, and borrow none ! 

Through richer fields, her milky wave that stain, 
Slow Gala fiows o'er many a chalky plain ; 
With silvery spikes of wheat; in stately row. 
And golden oats, that on the uplands grow, 
Qray fields of barley crowd the water edge. 
Drink the pale stream, and mingle with the sedge. 

Pure blows the summer breeze, o'er moor and dell. 
Since first in Wormiswood the serpent fell:t 

* Osna, the retired and romantic stream of Oxnam, which foils into the 
Teviot at CraiUng, the ancient seat of the Cranstons. 

t For this tracution conoemiDg an immense serpent, generally termed 
the tood-toorm cf WormUUm, and supposed to have oeen Idlled by the laird 
of Lariston, there appears to have oeen some foundation, though the 
magnitude of the serpent^ and the hazard of the enterprise, are ejraaitLv 
augmented. See the Introductian lo t\i<& YxiSAdi «1 ^^'^«(&.\^^'^ V^^vkci 
"Poetical Works," iii. pp. 230-240. 
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From yeOTH, in distuice lost, his birtb ha drew. 
And with the acoient oaks the mooater grew, 
Till veitom, nursed in over; stagnant rein. 
Shed o'er his acaly aides a, jelloiiy stain, 
Sare whore, npraar'd, hia pnrfled treat was seeu, 
Badropl with purple hlots imd streaks of greeti. 
Deep in s seilg; fen, vonceal'd from Aaj, 
Long lipening;, on hjs ooz; bed ho Is; ; 
Till, ns the poison-breiLth aroiutd him blow. 
From oTory bongh the shrivelJ'd leaflet flew. 
Gray moss began the wrinkled trees to plimb, 
And the taQ oaks grew old before their time. 

Od his dark bed ths groveUing maaster long 
Blow the shrill hiss, mid Isnnch'J the serpent prong, 
Or, writhed on frightful ooils, with powerful breath. 
Drew the faint herda to glat the don of death ; 
Dragg'd, with unwilling speed, across the plain 
Tho snorting ateed. that gazed with atiffon'd mnne— 
The forest bull, that laah'd, with hideous roar, 
His sides indignant, nnd the groond uptere. 
Bold as the chief, who, mid black Lems's brake, 
With mighty proweas qnell'd the water-anaka, 
To rouse the monstor ^m his noiaome den, 
A dauntlOBB hero piorcod the blasted fon. 
Ho moonts, ho apura his steed ; — in bold career. 
Hia arm gigantic wields a flory apear; 
With aromatic moss the shaft was wreathed, 
And /avouring galea around the champion breathed ; 
By power invisible the courser dmwn, 
Now qnick, and quicker, bounds acroaa the lawn : 
Onward he movea, nnable now to pause. 
And, fearlesB, moditatea the monster's jaws. 
Impels the struggling steed, that striTes to shun. 
Full on hia wide unfolding fangs to run ; 
Down hia black throat ha thmata the fiery dart, 
And hoara tho frightful hisa, that rends hU henrt ; 
Then, wheeling light, reverts his awift career. 
The writhing serpent grinds the ashen apedr; 
Roll'd on his head, hts awful volumed train 
Ha strains, in tortured folds, and bursts in twain. 
Ou Gala's banks, his monatroos fangs appal 
"The rustics, pondering on the sacr^ wall, 
Who hear the tale, Hie solemn rites betweec, 
Ot> summer Saht>BthB, in the churchyard green. 
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From Nnbiftn renlioH Iteir tawny lino tliBj bring. 
And tbeir brown chieftain Tntmia the name of king ; 
With loitering steps, from tenn te tewn the; paaa, 
Their lazy dunce rock'd on the panier'd aas. 
FroiD pilfer'd roots or nanBoona carrion fad, 
By hedge-rowB greeu they straw lie leafy bed, 
While scarce the cloak of tawdry led ixmceala 
The fins-tnm'd limbs, which every breeze reveals : 
Th^ blight blaak oyea tbroagh silken lashes shine, 
Aroond their necks thoir i-nvoii troflBes twine ; 
But ehilliag damps and dews of night impair 
Its soft sleek gloss, and tan the bosom bgro. 
Adroit the lines of palmistry to trace, 
Or road the dnmsera wishes in her face. 
Her hoarded Bilver atcrre they ubarm away, 
A pleasing debt, for prauiis'd wealth to pay. 

But, in the lonely bam, &om towns remote, 
The pipe and bladder opes ite screaking throat, 
To aid the revola ot the noisy ront, 
Who wanton dance, ov push the caps ahont ; 
Then (or their paramours the maddening brawl, 
SbriU, fierce, and frantic, eehoea round the halL 
No glimmering light to rage supplies a mark. 
Save the red firebrand, hisBing through the dark : 
And oft the beams of mom, the peaaants say. 
The blood-stain'd turf and new-fonu'd graves display. 
Fell race, imwortby of the Sootian name ! 
Yonr brutal doeds your barbarous line proclaim ; 
With dreadful Galla's hnk'd in kindred handn. 
The locust brood of Ethiopia's saads, 
Whose frantic shouts the thunder blue defy. 
And laonch ttieir arrows at the glowing sky. 
In barbarous pomp, tbey glut tho inhuman foast 
With dismal viands man abhors to taste ; 
And grimly smile, when rod the gobleta shine. 
When mantles red the shell — bat not with wine. 

Ye sister streams, whose moQnttuD waters glide. 
To lose your names in Teviot'e crystal tide I 
Not long, throngh greener fields, ye wander alow. 
While heavens of azure widen as ye grow ; 
For Booa, where acenca of sweeter baanty smile 
Aronnd the monnds of Hosbm^h's ruin'd pile. 
No more the mistress of each lovely field. 
Her name, her honours, Tsvlot soon must yield. 

Roxburgh ! how fallen, since first in Oothie pride 
Thy frowning battleme&tt \V« litit &«&i&. 
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Call'd the bold cliief to grace tli; bUzon'd halls, 
And bade the rivHiB gird tby solid walla ! 
Fallen are thy towera, and, where the palace stood; 
In gloomy grandear wstsb yon hanging wood ; 
Crush'd are thy halls, save where the peasant sees 
Ono moss-clad min rise betwaen the treea ; 
The Btill-green trevs, whoso mouirtfnl branches wl 
In solemn cndanc-e o'er the hapieaa brave. 
Frond oastle ! Fnnoy still bcbolde tbee Btand, 
The curb, the guardian of this Borderland, 
As when the signal-Same, that blazed afar, 
And bloody flag, proclaini'd impending war, 
While in the lion's plaxw the leopard Sown'd, 
And marahaU'd armies hemm'd thy bnlwarka roiia 

Serene in might, amid embattled files. 
From Morron'a hills, and tha far Westera Isles, 
From barrier Tweed, and Teviot's Border tide, 
See through the host the youthful monaroh ride ! 
In streaming pomp, above each moiled line, 
The chiefs behold bis plumy helmet shine, 
And, as he points the pnrple surge of war. 
His faithful legions hail their guiding star. 

From Lothian's plains, a hardy band uprears. 
In serried ranks, a glittering grove of apears: 
The Border obiralry more fierce adTanec ; 
Before their steeds projects the bristling lance : 
The panting steeds that, bridled in with pain, 
Arch their proud crests, and ardent paw the plain : 
With broad claymore, and dirk, the Island clan 
Clang the resounding targe, and claim the van. 
Flash their bright swords as stormy bugles blow, 
tlnconsciouB of the shaft and Saxon bon. 

Now snlpburous clonds inTolve the siolceuing moi 
And the hoarse bombal drowns the pealing horn ;* 
Crsah the disparted walls, the turrets rock, 
And the red flame hursts through the smouldeiing 
But, hark. ! with female shrieks the valleys ring ! 
The death-dirge sounds for Scotia's warrior k' 
Fallen in hia yoath, ere, on the listed field, 
The tinge of blood bad dyed bis silver shield . 
Fallen in his yonth, ere from the banner'd pis 
Retum'd his faulchion, crimaou'd with the ala 
Hia sword is sheath'd, his bow reraolna nnstrong, 
His shield unblazon'd, and bia praise 
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The holly's glossy leaves alone shall tell, 
How, on these banks, the nuutial monarch fell 

Lo ! as to grief the drooping sqnadrons yield,, 
And quit, with tarnished arms, the luckless field, 
His gallant consort wipes her tears away, 
Renews their courage, and restores the day. 
*^ Behold your kingl" the lofty heroine cried, 
^^ He seeks his vengeance where his father died. 
Behold your king !" — ^Rekindling fury boils 
In every breast ; — ^the Saxon host recoils ; — 
Wide o'er the walls the billowy flames aspire. 
And streams of blood hiss through the curling fire. 

Teviot, farewell ! for now thy silver tide 
Commix'd with Tweed's pellucid stream shall glide. 
But all thy green and pastoral beauties fail 
To match the softness of thy parting vale. 
Bosom'd in woods, where mighty rivers run, 
Kelso's fair vale expands before the sun : 
Its rising downs in vernal beauty swell, 
And, f ring'd with hazel, winds each flowery dell ; 
Green spangled plains to dimpling lawns succeed, 
And Temp€ rises on the banks of Tweed. 
Blue o'er the river Kelso's shadow lies ; 
And copse-clad isles amid the waters rise ; 
Where Tweed her silent way majestic holds. 
Float the thin gales in more transparent folds. 
New powers of vision on the eye descend. 
As distant mountains from their bases bend. 
Lean forward from their seats, to court the view, 
While melt their soften'd tints in vivid blue. 
But fairer still, at midnight's shadowy reign. 
When liquid silver floods the moonlight plain. 
And lawns, and flelds, and woods of varying hue, 
Drink the wan lustre, and the pearly dew ; 
While the still landscape, more than noontide bright, 
Glistens with. mellow tints of fairy light. 

Tet, sure, these pastoral beauties ne'er can vie. 
With those which fondly rise to Memory's eye, 
When, absent long, my soul delights to dwell 
On scenes in early youth she lov'd so welL 
'Tis fabling Fancy, with her radiant hues. 
That gilds the modest scenes which Memory views ; 
And softer, finer tints she loves to spread. 
For which we search in vain the daisied mead, 
In vain the grove, the riv'let's mossy cell — 
'Tis the delusive charm of Fsaa^^ «!<^\L 
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OscB more, iucMnatiint Bhndow ', by my eicie 

I Ben theo stalk, with thbI gigantic stride, 

PaQM when I stop, and where I careless beni) 

My fltapB, obneqTiiously their cotiree attand : 

So laithless friends, that teuTe the nretob to mourn 

Still with the Bunahino of his days rBtnm. 

Yet oft, since flrat I left these vnUoya green, 

I, but for thee, componionlees hnd been. 

To thee I tullc'd, nor felt myself alone. 

While summer saQC and living moonbeainB shune. 

Oft, while an infant, plaj-fnl in the sun, 

I hoped thy Bilont gunjbola to ontmn, 

And, ae I viow'd tbee erer si my aide, 

To overle&p thy huetening Sgnre tned. 

Oft, when with flaky enow the fields wore uliite, 

Beneath the moon I stArUd at thy ^ght, 

Eyed thy hnge ntnture witb soepicious mien, 

And thonght I had my eiil genins seen. 

Bnt when I left my father's old abode. 

And thoa the solo companion of my roail, 

Ah sad I pana'd, and fondly look'd behind. 

And nlmoet deem'd each face I met unkind, 

White kindling hupca to boding fonrB gave place, 

Thou seem'dst the anaient spirit of my rsoe. 

lo startled Fancy's oar I heard thoa Bay, 

" Ha 1 I will meet thee nfler many a day, 

When youth's impatient jojs, too fierce lo Isat, 

And Fancy's wild illnsions, ill are pact; 
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Yes! I will come iihen scenes of yout^ deport, 
To ask thea fnr thy innoCBnce of heart, 
To aak thae, when thon bidst this light adiei^ 
Ha! wilt tboQ blush tb; ancestoTS to vicn?" 

Sow, as the enn deecenda with meat«ring beam, 
I see tbee lean a(;ross clear Teviot's stream ; 
Through thy dim figure, fringed with waxy gold, 
Their gliding coarse the restless waters hold ; 
But, wbiiii a thonsand ivaTos iiUTe mll'd away, 
The incumbent shadow auftera no decay. 
ThUB, wide through mortal life delusion reigns ; 
The aubstaitcc changes, but the form remains:* 
Or, if the sabatoncB still remains the some. 
We Hee another fonn, and hear another Eame. 

So, when I left sweet Totiot'a woodland green. 
And hiHa, the only bills mine eyoB had seen, 
With what delight I hoped to mark, anew, 
Eai-h well-known object rising on my view ! 
Ab, fmitleaa hope ! when youth's warm light is o'er. 
Can ought to come its glowing hues restore f 
As lovora, absent long, with anguish trace 
Tho marks of time on that familiar face, 
Whose bright and ripening bloom could once import 
Such melting fondness to the yoathfnl heart, 
I sadly stray by Teviot's pastoral shore. 
And every change with fond regret deplore. 
No more the blrck-cock stmts along the heath, 
Where berries cluster blue the leaves beneath, 
Spreads the jet wing, or flaunts the dork-green train. 
In laboBi'd Bight the tufted moors to gain, 
Bat, far remote, on flagging plume he flies, 
Or shuts in death his roddy sparkling eyes. 
Xo more tbe screaioing bittern, bellowii^ barsli. 
To its dork bottom shakes tbo shuddering nutrsh ; 
Proud of his shining breast and emerald crown, 
The wild-drake leaves hia bed of eider-down, 
Strot<ihes his helming neck before the gales, 
XaA sails on winnen^g wing for ether ralea. 



<iiaC« of flQwULg and fommtlon, but never poueaaea rral brmg. iL i& like 
tho imoffe of h tne ssen Ln a. rapid stream, which bas tbc appaaranco of a 
tree withont the reality, and whleh seeQiB to continue patoetuaUir Iha 
wuue, tbough oonstuitl}' rooowod by the renovation af its water*. There 
IsanailiiKonlotbieideaintliEbYmntnSMKre ' ■• ■ - - 
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Thongh nialry Btorms Uhtb tose'd its epiry bead, 
Since first o'er Scotia's realm the forests apreikd. 

The monntoin-aah, wtoae crimaon barrios sbinp 
Ibe flaxen birch, tbnt yielda the palmy vine ; 
Tbe guine^ irhose luscious sable obenies spring, 
To lure tbe blackbird mid her boughs to eiog i 
Tbe shining beech, that holier reTersnce claims, 
Along whose bark onr totbera carved their Damea ; 
Tiald to tbe ponderoos nxe, wbow frequent stroUe 
Be-echoEE londly from the ezlur rock, 
While frighted atock-dovos liaton, silent long. 
Then from tiie bawtbom crowd their gurgling song. 

Oreen dowits, ascending, drink the moarish rills. 
And yelicw corn-fields crown tbe hoathlesa hills, 
Whei'e to tbe breeze tbe abrill brown linnet aings, 
And prunes with frequent bill bis ruaaet wings. 
High, and more higb, the shepherds drive their Bocks, 
And elimli, with timid step, the hoary rooks ; 
From c1i£F to cliff the ruffling bi-eer.es sigh, 
Where idly ou the aun-bent stoopa they lie, 
And wonder, that the vale no more displays 
Tbe pastoral sceoos that pleased their early days. 

No more the cottage roof, fem-tbatch'd and gray. 
Invites the weary truvellor from the way, 
To rest, and tasto the peasant's simple eboer, 
Ropaid by news nod tales he loved to bear ; 
The elay-bnilt wall, with woodbine twisted o'ar 
The house-leek, clustering green above tha doo , 
While, through tbe sheltering elms, that round them g, 
The winding smoke arose in colamns blue ; — 
These all have fled ; and from their bamlate brown. 
The swains have gone, to sicken in Ihe town. 
To pino in crowded streets, or ply tbe loom ; 
For spleodid bidls deny the cottage room. 
Yet on the neigbbonring heights they oft convene, 
With fond regret to view eanh former scene, 
The level meads, where infants wont to plaj 
AroDDd their mothers, as they piled the bay, 
The hawthorn hedge-row, and the hanging wood, 
Beneath whose bongba their humble cottage stood. 

Gone are the peasants from the bumble shod. 
And with them too the humble virtues fled: 
No more the farmer, on these fertile plains, 
Is held the father of the meaner swains, 
Partakes, as he directs, the reaper's toil, 
" "' ■ is shining share divides tl\e Wvl, 
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Or in his hall, when winter nights are long, 
Joins in the burden of the damsel's song, 
Repeats the tales of old heroic times, 
While Brtjge and Wallace consecrate the rhymes. 
These all are fled — ^and, in the farmer's place, 
Of prouder look, advance a dubious race 
That ape the pride of rank, with awkward state, 
The vice, but not the polish of the great, 
Flaunt, like the poppy, mid the ripening grain, 
A nauseous weed, that poisons all the plain. 
The peasant, once a friend, a friend no more, 
Cringes, a slave, before the master's door : 
Or else, too proud, where once he loved, to fawn, 
For distant climes deserts his native lawn, 
And fondly hopes, beyond the western main 
To find the virtues, here beloved in vain. 

So the Red Indian, by Ontario's side, 
Nursed hardy on the brindled panther's hide,* 
Who, like the bear, delights his woods to roam, 
And on the maple finds at eve a home. 
As fades his swarthy race, with anguish sees 
The white man's cottage rise beneath his trees, 
While o'er his vast and undivided lawn 
The hedge-row and the bounding trench are drawn,! 
From their dark beds his aged forests torn, 
YiThile round him close long fields of reed-like com : — 
He leaves the shelter of his native wood. 
He leaves the murmur of Ohio's flood. 
And forward rushing, in indignant grief. 
Where never foot has trod the falling leaf, 
He bends his course, where twilight reigns sublime 
O'er forests silent since the birth of time ; 
Where roll on spiral folds, inmiense and dim,^ 
The ancient snakes, the favourites of the sun, 

* The Indians of North America believe that every object in nature 
commimicates its peculiar properties to those bodies which come in con- 
tact with it. In order, therefore, to render their sons excellent warriors, 
they rear them on the hide of the panther, which, in strength, ctmniog, 
aglufy, and acuteness of smell, excels most animals in the woods of America. 
In order to acquire the jnraces of modesty, their young females repose on 
the skins of the s^y bufulo calf^ or the timorous &wn. — ^Adaib's HtAwy of 
the American JndianSf p. 420. 

t The Indians, whose maize-fields are never enclosed, are averse to the 
introduction of fenced corn-fields ; and they have sometimes prohibited 
the rearfaig of domestic cattle, by which these enclosures are rendered 
necessary.— Adaib's History of the American Indians, p. 181. 

X In the unfirequented swamps and savannahs of Ameria» and the re- 
tired valleys of the mountains, snakes of enormous size have frequently 
been found, which have been prodiglouaV^ t(v«^^<^ Vj \s)^&Asck.Ns»^fi^i<sssi^. 
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Or in the lonely vales, aereoo, repoee ; 
While the dew carbuncle ita lustre tbrowB, 
From each broad brow, star of a baleful ek;, 
Which lackleaa mortals only view to die ! 
IiordB of the nildemoss since time begao, 
They seom to yiaid thair aJJciont sway to majl. 

Long may the Creek, the Cherokee, retain 
Tlie desert woodlands of his old domain. 
Ere Teviot's sons, far from their homes beguiled. 
Expel their wattJod wigwams from the vrild ! 
For ih '. not yet the Boutal virtuEa fly. 
That wont to blossom in our northern sky, 
And, in the peaaant's freo-bom soul produce 
The patriot glow of WALLiOE and of Bhdce ; 
Like that brave band great Aubrcsohbt led 
To fame or death, by Nile's broad snampy bed, 
To vthom the unconqnor'd Gallic legions yield 
The livphied spoils of many a stormy field: 
74ot yet our awaina, their former virtues lost, 
In dismal esile roam from coast to coast ; 
But soon, too soon, if lordly wealth prevail. 
The healthy cottage shall desert the dale, 
The aotive pensanta trust their hardy prime 
To other sMes, and seek a kinder clime. 
P^m Teviot's banks I see them wind their way: 
^' Tweedside" in aad farewell I hear them play ; — 
The plaintive song, that wont their toils to ehaor. 
Sounds to them doubly sad, but doubly dear. 
As, slowly parting from the osier'd shore, 
They leave these waters to return no more. 
But, ah '. where'er their wandering steps sojoum. 
To these loved shores their pensive thoughts shall ti 
There picture scenes of innocent repose, 
When, garrulous, at waning age's close, 
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Thef (0 tbeii children ahitll seouielj tell 
The haiarda which in foreign lands befell. 

Teviot ! while o'er thy Bona I pour the tear,* 
Why BWflL tby tnnnmirB Buddon on mine ear ? 
Still shall thy restloBa nntors hold their way, 
Nor fBB,r the fate that bids our race detay j 
Still shsll tby wavea their mazy ooorao purane, 
TQl every scene be ehongeii that meets my view : 
And many a race hita traced its narrow epon, 
Since first thy waters down these ratleya ran. 
Yo distant ages, that haTB pass'd away, 
Since dawn'd the twilight of croation'a day ! 
Again to Fancy's eye your conrae onroll, 
And let your visions soothe my pensive boo! ! 

And lo ! emerging from the miat of yoara, 
In ahadowy pomp a woodland scene appeara ; 
Wooda of dark oak, that once o'er Teviot hong. 
Ere on their swampy beds bei mosses apmng. 
On these green banka the ravening woU-doga prowl, 
And, Gtfol, to the bosise night-thnndar howl, 
Or, bangor-gnavm, by maddening fury bold, 
Basit^ the bats, u.nd scale tbe wattled fold. 
The savage chief, with aoul devoid of fear, 
Hies to the cbaae, and grasps Mb pliant spear, 
Or, white his nervous arm its TJgonr tries, 
The knotted thorn a maaay clnb supplies. 
Ho calls his hoands ; Ms moony shield afar, 
With clanging boss, convokes the sylvan war ; 
The tainted steps Ma piercing eyes pursuo 
To some darX lair, which aaplOBS bones bestrew : 
His foamy Rhape the haggard monster rears, 
Champs his gannt Jaws, wMch olotled blood besmeatt, 
Growls snriy, rolls bis eyes that sparkle fire, 
While honnda and banters from bis fangs retire \ 
TiU, writhing on the tough transHsing lanca. 
With boisterouB shouts the shrinking rant advkuce ; 
His ahaggy fnr the chieftain bears away, 
And wears the spoils on every festive day. 

Not bis tbc puny nhase, that from her lair 
Urges, is safe pnnuit, the timorous hare, 
DetectB her mazes, as flhe circling wheels. 
And vanturouB treads on hor puisuBra' heels 

Lowet Teviotdnlc, witliln these few yoc 
.beautltul putoral Dountr; Into an Hniimll 
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Tlirongh Belda of graiD the laggsrd liarriers g' 
Or, plonging tbrongh the brake, impctno 
Whoops the ehrill Tien-halloi), to see her ecad 
The plain, and diinkfl the tremulous soreain of blood, 

Hsrk ! the ilark f nreat rings with shrill alajnuB : 
Another foe invitea the ohieftainB' ormB. 
Whore Toriot's damBols late in long array 
Led the light dance beneath the moonlight spra;, 
Lords of the earth, tho Itoinaji legiona wheel 
Their glittering files, and aUmp with gorj heel, 
Bathe the keen javelin's edge in purple •' 
While Death Bmiles dimly o'er the faulohioD blnej 
Wake the hoarse trumpet, swell the aong of n 
And yoke the steed to the carooring car. 
With aiuro-atroakE tho warriors' visage stsin, 
And let the arrowy clouds obasure the plain ! 
The bards, aa o'er their sky-blue vaaturea floi 
Their long redundant looks, of raverend snow 
Invoke their ani«stora of mstcbless might, 
To view their offspring in the toil of fight. 

" Let the wild field of slain bo purpled o'er, 
One red (.-apaeious drinking-cnp of gore I 
Blest are the brave that for their country die ! 
On viewless sUeds they climb the waste of sky ; ' 
Embrued in blood, on eBgle-wiii_ ' 
Drink, OS they rise, the battle's mingled rour: 
Their doeda the bards on sciflptored rocks shall grave, 
\Vhose marble page shflll northern tempests brave. 
Even Time'e slow wasting foot shall ne er erase 
The awful chronicle of elder days; 
Then drink tho pore motheglin of the bee. 
The heath's brown jnioe, and live or perish free !" 

In vain! — for, wedged beneath the arch of shields, 
Where'er the legions move, the combat yields ; 
Break the dark files, the thronging ranks giTO way. 
And o'er the Held the vaoant chariots stray- 
Woe to tho triboa who shun the taulohiou's stroke. 
And bend their necks beneath the captive's yoke I 
The rattling folds of chains, that round them fall. 
They madly grind against the dungeon wall- 
Die! Howards, die I nor wait your servilo doom, 
Dn^g'd in base triumph through the streets of Roma 1 
The night descends — the sounding wooils are atill — _ 

■e the watchfire blazes from tt ' "" 
The females now their dusky locks unbind. 
To Boat [fishevell'd in the midniglit -w* ' 
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Inspired vrlth black dospdr, tbey grasp the bled, 
Nor fear to nob the rsgc their boBoms feel : 
Then msida imd lastrona dare a tearful deed,* 
And recreant loTers, sons, Bui boabsiidg bieed: 
They scaD each long-loved facw with giiastly smile, 
And light with blood; bands the /nneral pile, 
Then fierce reti«at to woods and nilds afar, 
To nuTBO a race tbat no?er Bhronk from war. 

Long Bgoa, nest, io suUen gloom go by. 
And desert ^fl tliesB barrier-regions lie j 
While oft the Saion rsYBn, pois^ for flight,! 
Receding, owns the British dragon's mightr 
Til], rising from the mix'd and martial breed, 
The natioiiB aee an iron race sncceed. 
Fierce as the wolf, they mah'd to seize their prey i 
The day was all their night, the night their day; 
Or, if tlie Dtght woa dork, along the sir 
The blazing village shed a, sanguine glare. 
Theirs was the skil!, with venturous pace, to lead 
Along the sedgy miu^, the floundering steed. 
To foiiB and misty heaths uondnct thoir prey, 
And ture the bloodhoond from his scented wny : 
The chilly raditmoe of the horreBt-nioon 
To them was fairer than the enn at noon ; 
For blood purauing, or for blood pursued. 
The palaced oourticr'H life with srara they viewed, 
Pent, like the snail, within the circling shell ; 
While hunters loved beneath the Oak so dwell, 
Roused the Beet roe, and twang'd their bows of yew, 
While Bbaghonnds yell'd, and merry bogles blew. 

Not theirs the mmdeu's song of wain's alanoB, 
But the loud clarion, and the ulang of arms, 
The trumpet's voioe, when wnniag hosts begin 
To swell impatient battle's atonuy din. 
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The grouns of wounded oa the blood-red plain, 
And victor-Blidata oiulting o'er the aldn. 
No wailing sbrieb, no useless female tear, 
Was ever abed around their bsttle-biar ; 
Bat heaps of conee, on the alippery ground, 
Wore pilod aronnd theoi, for tbeir fnnersl monnil. 

So rose the stabbom race, ntiknowu to bow ;* 
And Toyiot'B sons were, onoe, like Erin's now:— 
Erin, whose mLves afaTonr'd region screen! 
Qreeo are her TallejB, and her mauntaina giwn : 
No mildews hoar the soft aoa hreezea briiiH, 
Not breath enToaom'd blitste the flonora of apriag, 
But riaing gently o'or the wave, she aniiles ; 
And traTellers hul the emersid queen of isles. 

Tall and cobnat, on Nature'e aueient pinn, 
Her mother-hand here frames her fayonrite man : 
Hia form, which Grecian artists might admire, 
She bids awake, and glow with natire fire ; 

* Alter tho union or the Idniidnms, the CToD-bnotcn of thu Border « 
riHtralnod, with cuniddBrabln dlfficiult)-, froin tbDirniioiHntpraotioiii ' 
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For, not to outward form alone confined, 
Her gifts impartial settle on his mind. 
Hence springs the lightning of the speaking eye, 
The quick suggestion, and the keen reply, 
The powerful spell, that listening senates hinds. 
The sparkling wit of fine elastic minds, 
The milder charms, which feeling hearts engage. 
That glow, unrivaird, in her Goldsmith's page. 

But kindred vices, to these powers allied. 
With ranker growth their shaded lustre hide ; 
As crops, from rank luxuriance of the soil, 
In richest fields defraud the farmer's toil. 
And when from every grain the sower flings 
In earth's prolific womb, a thousand springs. 
The swelling spikes in matted clusters grow, 
And greener stalks shoot constant from below, 
Debar the fostering sun ; till, crude and green, 
The milky ears mid spikes matured are seen : 
Thus, rankly shooting in the mental plain. 
The ripening powers no just proportion gain ; 
The buoyant wit, the rapid glance of mind, 
By taste, by genuine science unrefined, 
For solid views the ill-pois'd soul unfit. 
And buUg and blunders substitute for wit. 
As, with soft touch, the Indian painter draws 
, His ready pencil o'er the trembling guaze. 
While, as it glides, the forms, in mimic strife. 
Seem to contend which first shall start to life ; 
But careless haste presents each shapeless limb. 
Awkwardly clumsy, or absurdly slim : 
So rise the hotbed embryos of the brain. 
Formless and mix'd, a crude abortive train. 
Vigorous of growth, with no proportion graced. 
The seeds of genius, immatured by taste. 

Such, sea-girt Erin ! are thy sons confest i 
And such, ere order lawless feud redrest. 
Were Teviot's sons ; who now, devoid of fear. 
Bind to the rush by night the theftless steer. 
Fled is the banner'd war, and hush'd the drum ; 
The shrill-toned trumpet's angry voice is dumb ; 
Invidious rust corrodes the bloody steel : 
Dark and dismantled lies each ancient peel : 
Afar, at twilight gray, the peasants shun 
The dome accurst, where deeds of blood were done. 
No more the staghounds, and the huxvtvmsA.'^ c^Vikftftx^ 
From their brown coveTtB roTxae V!ti<b «»\Ax>(Nfe^^<^^*> 



Their native turbiilenco rQdign'ii, ths swains 
Feed tbeir guj flocks aloag those hoatha and pUliiB ; 
While, aa the fiercer pasaiane feel decay, 
Ilaligian's milder moiKl aaaumes its sway. 

And lo, the peasant lifts his gliateniog eya, 
Whec the pale starfi are sprinkled o'er the sky ; — 
In those fair orbs, witb frieuds departed long', 
Again he hopes to hymn the choral song ; 
While on his glowing cheek no more ramainB 
The tr«co of tonner woaa, of former pains. 
Aa o'er hia sanl the vision rises bright, 
Hia features sparkle nith uelostial h^fht ; 
To his tranced eye, the mighty concaTe hends 
Its azure arch to eailh, and heaven descends. 

Cold ore the solfiah hearts that would control 
The simple peasant's grateful glow of soul, 
When, rsisiog with his hands, hia heart an high, 
The sacred tear-dropa trcmhhng in hia eye. 
With fii-m untainted zeal, he swears to hold 
The reverend faith bis fathers held of oli 
Hold Grm thy faith I for, on the saored day. 
No Sabbath-bolla invite tby stepa to pray ; 
But, aa the peussnts aeek the uburcbyard's groimd, 
Afar tbey hear the swelling bugle's sound, 
With shouta and ti-ampling steeda approaching near. 
And oaths and curses murmuring in the rear. 
CJuiok thoy diaperae, to moora and woodlands fly, 
And fens, that liid in misty rapotirs lie: 
But, though tbe pitying ann withdraws bis light, 
The lapwing's clamorous whoop attends their flight, 
Purenes their steps, where'er Ibe wanderers go, 
Till the sbrill acreau betrays them to the foe. 

Poor bird I where'er the roaming swain introdea 
On thy bleak heaths and desert aolitudes, 
He oursea still thy soream, thy damorons tongne. 
And cruahoa with his foot thy moulting youug : 
In stem vindictive mood, be still recalls 
The days, when, by the mountain water-falla, 
Beeide tbo streams with ancient willows gray, 
Or narrow deDa, where drifted snow-wreatha lay. 
And rocks that shone, with fretted lee-work hung. 
The prayer was beai'd, and Sabbath paalma were suui 
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How from his sheltering hnt the peasant fled, 
And in the marshes dug his cold damp bed ; 
His rimy locks, by blasts of winter tost, 
And stiffened garments rattling in the frost. 

In yain the feeble mother strove to warm 
The shivering child, close cradled on her arm ; 
The cold, that crept along each freezing vein, 
Congeal'd the milk the infant sought to drain. 

Still, as the fearful tale of blood goes round. 
From Ups comprest is heard a muttering sound ; 
Flush the warm cheeks, the eyes are bright with dew. 
And curses fall on the unholy crew ; 
Spreads the enthusiast glow : — ^With solenm pause, 
An ancient sword the aged peasant draws. 
Displays its rusty edge, and weeps to tell, 
How he, that bore it, for religion fell. 
And bids his offspring consecrate the day. 
To dress the turf that wraps the martyr's clay. 

So, when by Erie's lake the Indians red* 
Display the dismal banquet of the dead. 
While streams descend in foam, and tempests rave, 
They call their fathers from the funeral cave, 
In that green mount, where virgins go, to weep 
Around the lonely tree of tears and sleep : 
Silent they troop, a melancholy throng. 
And bring the ancient fleshless shapes along. 
The painted tomahawks, embrown'd with rust. 
And belts of wampimi, from the sacred dust. 
The bow unbent, the tall unfurbish'd spear, 
Mysterious symbols ! from the grave they rear. 

* The Indian Feast of Souls is one of those striking solemnities which 
cannot fail to produce a powerhil impression on minds susceptible of en- 
thusiasm. In the month of November, the different fiunilies which com- 
pose one of their tribes assemble, and erect a long hut in a solitary part 
of the wilderness. Each family collects the skeletons of its ancestoi'S, who 
have not yet been interred in uie common tombs of the tribe. The skulls 
of the dead are painted with vermihon, and the skeletons are adorned 
with their military accoutrements. They choose a stormy day, and bring 
their bones to the hut in the desert. Qames and funeral solemnities are 
celebrated, and ancient treaties again ratified in the presence of their 
fathers. They sit down to the banquet, the living intermingled with the 
dead. The elders of the tribe relate their mythic fables and their ancient 
traditions. They then dig a spacious grave, and, with funeral dirges, carry 
the bones of their fathers to the tomb. The remains of their respective 
tamilios are separated by bear-skins and beaver-furs. A mound of earth, 
is ndsed over the grave, on the top otN«\ii<&\x^\,T^feSa^SJ«a5^*dk^'^fC^si^<2Q^^^^ 
term " The Tree of Tears and €\eep.*' 
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With Bolemn douse and song, the foast tbey place. 
To greet the migbty fathers of thair race : 
Their robaa of tur the ■warrior yontha eipanJ, 
And silent Bit, the dead on either band ; 
Bye, with fix'd gaze, tho ghaatly forma, that own 
No eartbly mine, and live in werldB nnknowu ( 
In OHcli mysteriouB emblem ronnd them traoo 
The feuda and friendships of their anoient race ; 
With awful rovorence, from tho dead imhibe 
The ritea, the cnatoma, Hatred to tho tribo, 
The spectre-form B, in gloomy silence, acan, 
And Bwear to finiah nhat their aires began. 

By Fancy rapt, where tomla are iirnatod gray, 
I aeem, by moou-illnminod pniiea. to stray. 
Where, mid the flat and ncttle-akirted atonea. 
My Btopa remove the yellow ororabling lionea. 
The ailver moon, at midnight cold and still, 
Looka, aad and wlent, o'er ynn weatem hill ; 
While large ajid psle tho ghostly Btracturea grow, 
BearM on the confines of the world below. 
Is that dull Bound the hnin of Teviot'a atream ? 
la that blue light the moon'u, or tomb-fire'a gleam, 
By which a mouldering pile ia faintly aeon, 
The old deaarted chnrob of Hoieldeim, 
Where slept my fnthera in their natal clay, 
Till Teviot'a watera roll'd their bonea away?* 
Their feeble voioee from tho atraam they raise — 
" Rash youth I nnmindful of thy early daya, 
Why didat Ihou quit the peasant's simple lot ? 
Why didst then leave the peasant's turf-butlt col, 
The ancient grares, whore all thy fathers lie. 
And Teviot'a stream, that long baa mnrmur'd by? 
And we — when death bo long haa closed our eyes, — 
How wilt thon hid us from tho duat arise, 
And bear onr monldering hones acroaa tho main 
From valoa that kneir our lives devoid of atain? 
Rash youth, beware I thy home-bred virtues save. 
And Bweetly aleap in thy paternal grave !" 

" A groat port of the ancient churchyard of Hueldec- 
■ny hj the rivor Toviot. ao tbat uo vostjge remains of tl: 
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